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A LOVE DREAM. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
By the village hawthorne seated 
Waits a village maiden fair ; 
In her ears are sounds repeated 
She had heard elsewhere. 
Why hath happiness such fleetness, 
Wings that never rest ? 
When did memory’s words of sweetness 
Dwell in sweeter breast ! 


Lonely lies the field before her 
In the twilight hour, 

Yet the face of her adorer 
Smiles from leaf and fiower. 

Imeard is her loving vision, 
Inward lists she to her heart ; 

In a world of thought Elysian, 
Where time has no part. 


Lost in dreams of tender feeling, 
She forgets her cottage birth ; 

Lost in all love’s fond revealing, 
She is far from earth. 

Truly but she dreameth greatly, 
Nobly doth the maiden fare ; 

She is in a mansion stately 
Wedded lady to the heir ! 


Wake her not—too soon love waketh— 
Soon is lost its world of dreams ; 
Like a golden bubble, breaketh 
All that most enduring seems ! 
Brighter heaven her soul is seeing 
In her trance than aught above ; 
Lost the whole of sense and being 
In the fulness of her love ! 


SONG OF THE IRON GNOME. 
BY RICHARD JOHNS. 
Sons of the day-beam, ye call us! We come 
Bygone the time when we asked for rest ; 
Once ye conquered the‘will of the dark Iron Gnome, 
Now he willingly bows to a master’s behest. 


Years long ago, when man’s fierce mandate rung 

Through our home, in earth’s depths how we shrank at his call : 
For his sake then the Gnome in mute agony clung 

To the crags of the rock in our primeval hall. 


But the murderer man, with impetuous hand. 
Would drag us to light, and we blushed at the day 
As his blows made us forge him a warrior’s brand 
To temper in blood at a coming affray. 


Then man came again to our mansions of gloom, 
And again was its deep silence slain by his cry, 
*« Come, seal up my foe in a strong living tomb— 
Too quick slays the sword, he is willing to die ! 


Forge me the chain for the vigorous lynb, 
Make me the shackle, the bolt, and the bar, 

I am building a house where the sight shall grow dim, 
For the fees of my peace and the conquered in war.” 


Yes, then did we shrink at the dread voice of man, 
But now as we hear him we answer his shout ; 
The tyrant is tamed, let him fashion and plan, 
And gladly we'll work every mighty scheme out. 


Bind now the lands, bat with strong iron rails, 

And we'll shout as «the train” to the terminus runs, 
Hurra ! for the sickle, its blow never fails— 

Corn falls where man fell beneath sabres and guns ! 


Hurra ! for the engine on sea and on shore ! 
The ship, or the factory, each is our home ; 
Let man ask for swords and for shackles no more, 
And his slave-willing slave is the dark [ron Gnome. 


ADOLPHE THIERS. 

Of all living statesmen, there is none more strongly marked by peculiar indi- 
viduality than M. Thiers ; ofall living statesmen, there is none whom it is more 
difficult to sketch. He resembles those portraits covered with fluted glass, which 
present striking features, but which totally change with the point from which you 
view them. M. Thiers, asa journalist in the bureau of the Natronale, or the col- 
umns of the Constitutionnel—M. Thiers as the tribune assailing the ministry 
M. Thiers, in the same tribune, as president of the council, defending cabinet 
measures—M, Thiers, the historian of the consulate—M. Thiers at the head of| 
his hospitable board, in the splendid halls of his mansion in the Place St George, 
are different individuals, yet the same personage, and all marked by strongly 
characteristic features. 


| Born poor, he had wealth to make—born obscure, he had fame to acquire. 
Having failed at the bar, he became an homme de Jettres ; and, aspiring to dis- 
tinction in political life, he enlisted in the ranks of the liberal party, more from 
necessity than from inclination. It was the only party then open to a parvenu 
‘and an adventurer. He commenced by some grotesque revivals of revolutionary 
associations, and costumed himself a /a Danton. Like other persons of lively 
imagination, he was devoured with wants, and was indebted for the first means 
‘of gratifying them to the munificent spirit of M. Lafitte. His reputation, how- 
ever, whatever estimation may be made of it, is the creation of his own genius, 
jaided, certainly, by opportunity, for without the occurrence of the revolution of 
July, M. Thiers would probably now be nothing higher than the idol of some lit- 
erary coterie in a provincial town. 

| M. Thiers is now in his forty ninth year, having been born at Marseilles, on 
lthe 15th April, 1797. His father was a locksmith, and belonged by family and 
idescent to the working class ; his mother gave him an origin a shade less hum- 
‘ble, being descended trom a mercantile family, whose reverses reduced her con- 
dition to the level of her husband. It has, therefore, been truly observed that M. 
'Thiers was not, in coming into the worid, cradled on the lap of a duchess.” 
In childhood, as in youth, he had all the disadvantages of poverty and obscurity 
to struggle with ; but, on the other hand, he had those advantages also, which a 
inecessity for exertion always affords to those in whom great talents are combined 
|with insatiable ambition. 

The condition of his parents would have excluded him from the advantages of 
leducation. were it not for the influence of some of his maternal connexions who 
lhad sufficient sagacity to discover in the child traces of intellectual endowments 
\sufficiently apparent to excite an interest, by which he was placed on the foun- 
dation in the Imperial Lyceum at Marseilles. His progress there soon justified 
|the discrimination of those to whom he owed the opportunities of education thus 
lafforded. He was loaded with scholastic honors. ° 

| The course of education established at these institutions under the Empire, 
was mainly directed to military qualifications, and consequently the exact sci- 
‘ences held a prominent place, and distinction in these was the surest road to 
\honor. From the first Mr. Thiers manifested a decided aptitude for this depart- 
ment of his studies. and obtained high honors in it The traces it left on his 
mind are visible in all his writings and speeches. But for the events of 1814- 
15, his destination would, probably, have been different ; but the fall of the Em- 
pire, and the Restoration, directed his talents into other channels, and at eight- 
jeen he entered himself as a student in the school of law, at the city of Aix, in 
Provence, not far from his native place. 

Here he became the friend and inseparable companion of a youth, who, like 
himself, sprung from the lower strata of society, had his fortune to make, and 
felt within him the instinct which prompted the pursuit of fame in letters and in 
politics. The two friends prosecuted together their professional studies, were 
admitted to practice at law the same dav, were competitors for the same prizes, 
iand destined to pursue together, during the remainder of their career, a common 
course. They have separated. Through poverty and wealth—in the obscurity 
of the garret, and the splendor of the palace, they have still been, as in child- 
‘hood. hand in hand. ‘This friend was M. Mignet. 

With little natural inclination for the dry study of the law, the two young 
friends obeyed a common instinct, and gave themselves up tothe more fascinat- 
ing pursuits of literature, philosophy, history, but more especially polities, and 
\the ambitious and aspiring spirit of Thiers soon acknowledged a presentiment of 
\the brilliant future which awaited him. Already he was the acknowledged lead- 
er of a party among his fellow students. Already he engaged in debates, and 
harangued his comrades against the government of the restoration. Already he 
evoked the empire and appealed to the glorious deeds of the republic. It willbe 
easily perceived that such a turbulent spirit was soon upon the black list of the 
professors, execrated by the commissary of police, worshipped by the stu- 
dents, and that his talents and activity were as sure to lead him to scholastic 
honors as his superiors were unwilling to confer them upon him. 


An amusing characteristic anecdote is related of this early period of his career. 
A prize was offered for competition in 1819, the subject of which was an eulo- 
iy on Vauvenargues, by the Academy of Aix. Thiers determined that he would 
compete for this honor, and accordingly sent in his manuscript in the custo 
manner, accompanied by a sealed packet contaming the name of the author, not 
to be opened unless the composition was declared to be successful. It had, how- 
ever, transpired that the author of the piece, which was beyond comparison the 
best of those which were tendered, was the turbulent Jacobin, who had excited 
to such a degree, the fears and hostility of the professors, who were chiefly roy- 
alists. It was consequently declared that the prize would not be ted to any 
of the pieces, but would be postponed to the following year. When the next 
year arrived, the piece of Thiers was again offered as before, but to the infinite 
delight of the superiors, a composition had been transmitted from Paris, incone 
testably superior, to which the prize was awarded ; but in order to compensate 
Thiers for the decision of the preceding year, they granted him an accessit, which 
is an official acknowledgement of his piece having held the second place of 
merit. 

On opening the packet containing the name of the candidate to whom the prize 
itself was awarded, the astonishment and mortification of the professors may be 
conceived at finding that the individual on whom they must confer the honors 
was M. Thiers himself. In fact, he had caused the second essay to be tran- 
scribed by another hand, and more completely to blindfold the judges, had sent 
it to Paris, from whence it had been forwarded to them, thus impressing them 
with the idea that it came from a Parisian candidate. Both the prize and the 
— were, in spite of the hostility of the heads of the academy, conferred on 

iers. 


At the bar of Aix, Thiers soon found that it was vain to struggle against the 
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disadvantages of his birth in a place where the humbleness and obscurity of his 
origin were so notorious, and where the spirit of aristocracy had never been re 

ressed even in the heat of the Revolution. Impelled by a common feeling 
and full of aspirations after future fame, his friend Mignet and himself deter 
mined to seek their fortunes in Paris, where alone genins, as they thought, could 


surmount the difficulties which were opposed to it. They, accordingly, packed 
up their little all, put themselves into the banquette of the Diligence, and started.! 


on a fine morning in July, 1821, for the capital, as rich in talents and in hopes 


as they were poor in cash. 
During the first months of their residence in Paris, the two adventurers took 


a lodging which, since their arrival at wealth and distinction, has been visited). 


with as much interest as the house in which Shakspeare lived, at Stratford on- 
Avon, is viewed by the worshippers of the great dramatist, and its descriptior 
is familiar to all the lovers of French literature. In a dirty, dark street. near 
the Palais Rovale, called the Passage Montesquieu, in the most crowded anc 


|nan whom affliction and fatigue had oppressed to such a degree as partially to 
| lienate his understanding. He was then being conducted to his family at his 
native town. He looked at the narrator witha vacant stare withont recognizing 
lone whom he had so often seen with his-favourite protege. This wretched ine 
| lividual was Schubart, and the most forgotten of the friends of the late prime 
{minister of France. 

The course of life that Thiers pursued at this time, and in which he has since 
inersevered through all the brilliancy of his successes, affords an instructive les- 
/son to those who aspire to elevate themselves .and struggle as he did against 
ihe disadvantages of birth, position, and even of person and manners. He 
/rose at five in the morning, and from that hour till noon, applied himself to the 


'abours of the journal, which soon in his hands quintupled its receipts. After 
‘having thus devoted six hours to hard labour, which most persons consumed 
i\'n sleep or idleness, he would go to the office of the paper, and confer with his 
‘rolleagues, among whom were M. M. Etienne, Jay, and Everiste Desmoulin. 
|His evenings were passed in society, where he sought not only to extend his 


noisy part of Paris, you ascend by a flight of steps into a gloomy and miserable 
lodging-house, in the fifth floor of which a smoked door conducts you into two)| 
small rooms, opening one from the other, which was the dwelling-place of two|/count. 
men whose celebrity, within a few short years afterwards, filled the world. A/ to subdue the disadvantages of his physical defects. 
common chest of drawers, of the cheapest wood, a bed to match, two rush || In stature he is diminutive, and although his head presents a large forehead, 
bottom chairs, a little rickety nutwood table, incapable of resting steadily on its||indicative of intellectual power. his features are common. His figure clumsy, 
feet, and a white curtain, formed the inventory of the furniture of the abode of||slovenly, and vulgar. An enormous pair of spectacles, of which he never di- 
two men, one of whom, in a few years, rose to the office of prime minister of! vests himself, half conceal his face. When he begins to speak, you involunta- 
France, and the other to the highest place in the historical literature of that|'rily stop your ears, offended by the nasal twang and intolerable provincial sing- 
country. lsong of hisvoice. In his speech, there is something of the gossip—in his 
Those who have visited the two friends in their obscure attic. and have since! |"nanner something of the lacquey. He is restless and fidgety in his person, 
partaken the sumptuous hospitality of M. Thiers, in his splendid mansion in the rocking his body from side to side in the most grotesque manner. At the early 
Place St. George, will find abundant food for reflection on the vicissitudes of||»eriod of his career to which we now refer, he was altogether ignorant of the 
human affairs, and will admit that ‘habits and convenances of society, and it may be imagined how singular a figure 
thle te the ef he presented in the elegant saloons of the Faubourg Chaussee d’Antin. Yet 
the lends cn ithis very strangeness of appearance, and singularity of manner, gained him at- 
. , ae litention, of which he well knew how to profit. His powers of conversation were 


Mignet had brought from the south introductions to M. Chatelain, then prin-|jextraordinary. No topic could be started with which he did not seem familiar. 
cipal editor of the Courrier Francais, to which journal he immediately became||{f finances were discussed, he astonished and charmed the bankers and capi- 
a contributor. M. Thiers had found means to introduce himself to the notice of||talists ; if war were mentioned, or victories referred to, the old marshals of the 
Manuel, who at that moment had been raised to the highest pitch of popularity) empire listened with amazement to details of which they had been eye-witnes- 
and influence by his violent expulsion from the Representative Chamber, at the}'ses, better and more clearly told than they could themselves describe them. 
instance of the ministry of M. Villele. Manuel, in whose veins also flowed the|/[n short, in a few months, M. Thiers became the chief lion of the salons of the 
warm blood of the south, received him with the utmost cordiality and rr meng of the opposition under the restoration. 

The course of study of the history of his country, during the half century 


presented him to M. Lafitte, under whose auspices he was received among the}, 
writers for the Constitutionnel, which »t that epoch was the most influential) just passed, which his business as a journalist rendered necessary, and the many 


journal on the continent of Europe. This laid the foundation of the fortune of| opportunities*vf personal’intercourse with the most prominent of the survivors of 
M. Thiers. It was, in fact, all he needed ; it was the opportunity which fortune! those extraordinary scenes, had unconsciously enabled him to collect a vast 
placed in his path, and it cannot be denied that he turned it to good account. ||mass of materials, documentary and oral, connected with the great events which 
The traces of his genius were soon conspicuous in the columns of the Con- ‘passed in France and in Europe, in the interval between the fall of the Bour- 
stitutionnel, and his name was pronounced with approbation in all the political] bons and their restoration He determined to turn those rich materials to ac- 

coteries of the opposition. He soon became a constant and admired frequenter|/count, and decided on undertaking his “* History of the Revolution.” 
of the most brilliant salons, and was counted among the most esteemed friends|| The progress of political events, and the tendencies manifested by the court 
of Lafitte, Casimir Perier, and Count Flahaut. ‘The Baron Louis, the most ito a retrograde policy, rendered it evident to M. Thiers, that a struggle was 
eminent financier of that day, received him as his pupil and guest approaching in which a spirit of opposition would be called for. different from 
His natural endowments were admirably calculated to enable him to turn to /that which an old established journal like The Constituttonnel was likely to tole- 
llrate. ‘The more youthful among the rising journalists repudiated the measured 


profit the innumerable opportunities which were thus opened to him. Combin- 
ing a memory which allowed nothing to escape it, with an astonishing fluency||tone of the leading papers, and hailed with undissembled satisfaction the pro- 


and quickness of apprehension, he was enabled, without neglecting those exi-| ject of anew journal which should include the fresh and young blood of the 
gencies of the daily press to which he was indebted for his elevation, to pass||press. M. Sautelet, an enterprising publisher, urged M. Thiers to take the 
much tine in society, speaking much, hearing more, carefully depositing in his}'!ead in the new opposition paper. The project of the National was announced. 
memory, as food for future meditation, the matter of his conversations with the) [t was rumoured that several leading political. characters had secretly engaged 
leading actors in the great drama of the Revolution and the Empire. These hej|in support of it. by accepting shares. Among these were M. Lafitte and Prince 

ed in review witha keen and observant eye: the aged survivors of the|/Talleyrand. ‘Those rumours, although they had no foundation, served to inag- 
Jonstituent Assembly; members of National Convention; of the Council of |nify the importance of the enterprise in the publiceye. However, in truth, the 
Five Hundred ; of the legislative assembly ; of the ‘Tribunate, Girondists.||only real supporter of M. Thiers, in this undertaking, was the Baron Cotta be- 


Mountainists, generals and marshals of the empire, diplomatists, financiers, men! |fore mentioned. 
For a long time, during the early part of his career, the mind of Thiers was 


of the pen and men of the sword, men of the head and men of the arm. He 
conversed with them, questioned them, and extracted from their memories of||powerfully impressed with the character and renown of Talleyrand ; and he 
the past, and their impressions of the present, inexhaustible materials for future! longed for the moment when an opportunity should present itself of meeting un- 
speculation. \der favorable circumstances, so remarkable a man; one who had made three 
As M. Thiers’ relations with society became more extended, he was rendered) governments, and who, after having pulled down two of them successively, 
Inow seemed inclined to crush the third; a man who had dared to break with 


sensible of those material inconveniences which result from straitened pecuniary 
resources. Fortune, however, of which he appears to have been, even from in-||Napoleon, and yet retained his head ; who had, a second time, Europe against 


fancy. a favourite, soon came to his relicf. He had become acquainted, soon jhim, and still retained, over Europe, a power which no other individual living 
after his arrival in Paris, with a poor and obscure German bookseller, named)|possessed. At last M Lafitte obtained permission to present Thiers at the 
Schubart, who passed for a person of some learning, but whose knowledge, in Hotel Talleyrand. The prince received them in the same green drawing room 


jconnexions but to collect informantion which he well knew how to turn to ac- 
In accomplishing this object, some struggle was necessarily maintained 


fact, extended little beyond the mere titles of books. This individual had con-) where, at various times, during the preceding thirty years, he had by turns, re- 


ceived an extraordinary predilection for M. Thiers. He acted as his secretary |ceived most of the emperors, kings, and princes of Europe, all the ministers, 
and agent, sought eg Aa the documents which he required, founda publisher) past and present, and all that had been most distinguished by genius in the 
for him, and in a word, hired for him amore suitable lodging than the attic in) iworld. On one of these chairs, on which MM. Thiers and Lafitte took their 
which the two friends had installed themselves, on their arrival from the south. seats, the Emperor Alexander had listened to the first words which had been 


This humble but ardent admirer had often spoken with enthusiam to M. Thiers} said to him in favour of the Bourbons ; there had been created the provisional 
of hiscountryman, M. Cotta, proprietor of the Al/gemeine Zietung, or Augs- ‘government : there the Holy Alliance had been compelled to make some con- 
burg Gazette, as a remarkable man who had, by honorable industry, acquired) cessions to France ; and there, at a later period. was consolidated that alliance 


an immense fortune. of which he made a noble use. Originally a bookseller, |between France and England, which had so long been a favourite project with 
he had become a noble, and as such was received and acknowledged by the Talleyrand, which he pursued with unrelaxing perseverance under the empire, 
hereditary aristocracy of his country—the proudest and most exclusive in Eu- and under the restoration, and which he accomplished on the ruins of all those 
rope ; a simple master of @ printing-office, he was admitted to the intimacy of regimes which had shut their ears against his advice and remonstrances. : 
of Goethe illing, Schlegel, and the highest nobles of Saxony. y means |tion of the future reserved for him. 

his journal, he became the depository of the confidential measures of all the’ It was on the 8th August, 1827, that the Martignac ministry was dissolved. 
governments which made those treaties between Northern and Southern Ger-|/The formation of a new cabinet, with the Prince Polignac at its head, removed 
many, on which the commercial prosperity of the country rested. Just at this all doubts as to the designs of the court. Retrogression, the gradual resump- 
time, it happened that a share h the property of the een ae sage: \tion of the old regime, the repression of the freedom of discussion, would en- 
for sale. Schubart determined to spare no exertion to procure it for his idol) sue. M. Thiershad the sagacity to see, and the courage to declare openly, 
Thiers. With this view, he actually started for Stutgard ; there persuaded ithat the moment had arrived at which the battle of constitutional freedom must 
Cotta to lend the funds necessary for the purchase, returned and realized his) be fought. The rights inscribed on the charter had to be defended, inch by 


object. Half the revenue — his share (which was then considerable) inch. Fortune and life must be hazarded in support of them. 

was placed at the disposal of M. Thiers. This arrangement remained a secret. Tfaviny arrived at snch conclusions, he called together his colleagues and co- 
and M. Thiers was allowed to enjoy the reputation of heing joint proprietor o) proprietors at the bureaux of the Cons'itrionnel. He laid before them the 
the Constitutionnel, the mostinfluential journs! of Paris ‘This act of generosity causes which rendered indispensable a new and more hostile spirit of oppo- 


was generally ascribed at the time to M. Latitte, who was certainly quite capa- ‘sition. The risk of their fortunes and their lives, in a course so much at vari- 
ble of it, and with whose know: munificence it was quite in keeping. The! ance with the measured and moderate opposition which the Constitwtionnel had 
poverty of Schubart, which from day to day increased, rendered him the last hitherto practised, startled them. The journal was commercially prosperous, 
individual who could have been supposed to be able tobring about such an event and was, in fact, a considerable property. A large majority of its owners de- 
One who knew this unfortunate and enthusiastic person has alleged, that after clined the hazard of the proposed course. A few, among whom were MM. 
M. Thiers had arrived at the summit of his power and greatness, he met, on a |Etienne and Everiste Desmoulin, were disposed to accede to the course recom- 


“re day in summer on the Cologne road, along the bank of the Rhine, a poor, mended ; but, in fine, it was rejected. 
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The project of anew opposition journal, which we have mentioned, now as-llat the office of the National, to discuss the best means of organizing resistance 
sumed consistency. Armand Carrel proposed to associate himself with MM.| to the illegal proceedings of the government. Great confusion prevailed at this 
Thiers and Mignet, in establishing one which should adopt that tone in defend- meeting. All were in favour of resistance, but none proposed any rational or 
ing the liberties of the country against encroachments of power which the crisis \practicable course. M. Thiers, who not being then an elector, was a silent wit§ 
demanded. It was resolved to call this paper The National. The journal ap- ness of this scene, saw that some decisive proceeding must be proposed, and, 
peared in the summer of 1829, without any prespectus or formal announcement,| apologising for taking a part in a discussion which was intended to be confined 
but in the midst of high expectations. From the day of its appearance M.| to electors, suggested that a deputation from the assembly should be sent to the 
Thiers gave up the historical labours in which he had been engaged, and sur-| meeting of deputies, which was at that moment held at M. Casimer Perier's. 
prone himself body and soul to the cause of the revolution, as it afterwards) This ao was agreed to, and several of the electors present, accompa- 
proved. nied by M. Thiers. proceeded immediately to the Hotel of Casimer Perier, in 

The basis of the tactics of the opposition carried on with so much success) the Rue Neuve ped seta ; 
from this time by M. Thiers and his colleagues, was the charter of 1814. Within) Arriving there, they found that the meeting of deputies had separated, and 
the circle of power there described, he continually hemmed in the ministers of that great indecision had prevailed among those whoattended it. An energetic 
the crown. e public in France, unaccustomed to see it in practical opera-| opposition had been agreed on, but as vet nothing effectual was done. The 
tion, did not then, and scarcely even now, comprehend that principle brought so) deputation returned to the office of The National, where much disappointment 
admirably into operation in England, in virtue of which the sovereign is person-| and dissatisfaction was expressed at the inertia of the deputies, and the meeting 
ally withdrawn from the conflict of political parties, rendered inviolable through, was adjourned to the evening, when it was to be held at the house of M. Cadet 
the completeness of ministerial responsibility. This principle, incorporated in Gassicourt, Rue St. Honore, for the purpose of deciding finally on more ener- 
the charter of 1814, M. Thiers urged daily on the public. The constitution.) getic measures. 
power of the chamber to withhold the supplies in case the majority considered), At seven o'clock in the evening, M. Thiers was there. At this meeting, 
the measures of the advisers of the crown injurious to the country, was another ‘means of serious resistance were organized. It was agreed that the Nation:! 

‘ appe e committee of the princi 
in The National, the maxim which has since acquired such celebrity, Le Rov electors and citizens should direct the movements of the people. In As saty 
regne mais il ne gouverne pas, was first put forth. In the early part of 1830,| possible means were determined on to render the resistance effective, and to 
public rumour attributed to the court cabinet the of a the empire of the law. 
d'etat. The limitation set by the charter, and the spirit of representative go-|, It was on this evening of the 27th, at seven o'clock precisely, at the moment 
vernment to the royal prerogative, consequently becarme an anxious and excit- when this meeting was held, that the first collision took place between the mili- 
ing subject of discussion. ‘The articles which appeared in The National at- tary and the people. A child had thrown a stone at a gen d’arme in the pre- 
— universal attention, and produced a most profound impression on the) cincts of the Palais a The soldier cut at the boy with his sword An 

blic. | individual who witnessed the incident shot the gend’arme with a pistol. 

. the 2d March, 1830, the celebrated address against the ministers was voted) When Thiers and his friends were quitting the house of M. ‘Cadet Gassi- 
by a majority of 221. | court, after the meeting had dissolved, they found themselves in the midst o 
‘Sas thie day the journals of the court threw off all reserve ; and the Ga-| the emeute. A pean of the Royal Guard were driving before them the 
zette did not hesitate to declare that there were emergencies “ in which the) people from the neighbourhood of the Palais Rovale down the Rue St. Honore, 
power of the crown might be raised above the laws ;” and the royalist organ, while a regiment of the line was descending in the contrary direction by the 


published an article entitled “The Necessity of a Dictatorship.” | same street from the Faubourg du Roule. They were placed between two 


The close of the labours of M. Thiers as a journalist, and the commence- fires. 
ment of his career as an active statesman, took place on the 2ist of July,|) The people instinctively shouted vive la ligne! The commanding officer 


when he wrote, in The National, an article foreboding the approaching storm | would not order his men to continue a fire on defenceless citizens, and allowed 
Reader, didst thou ever behold a bull, in the sultry days of August, wor-| the crowd to disperse. 
ried by a gadfly—now sticking to his haunch. now to his eye—from his eye to During the night of the 27th, the greatest alarm and agitation prevailed. M. 
his ear, from his ear to his nostril, stinging, in short, the animal in a thousand ‘Thiers and his friends remained at the office of The National, where the pres- 
tender places, until, rendered furious, he plunges and rolls, and, unable to shake ses were incessantly employed in printing the protest of the journalists, to be 
off his minute, but persevering and indefatigable enemy, he at last, in despe-| distributed the next morning. 
ration, throws himself headlong into an abyss! Well, then, the gadfly is M.|) On the morning of the 28th, a meeting was appointed to be held at the house 
Thiers ; the bull, the Polignac ministry ; and the abyss, the ordonnances of July, of M. Guizot, in the Rue Ville Levesque. M. Remusat called at the office of 
1830. | The National to apprise M. Thiers of this, and they went together to attend it. 
The ordonnances, which were the immediate cause of the fall of the dynasty’ This meeting consisted of the leading members of the chambers and the press. 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons, were published in The Moniteur on the [t was hoped that a legal resistance was still possible; yet whatever course 
morning of the 25th July. The first of these declared that «* the liberty of the presented itself appeared perilous. The consequences of a successful resist- 
riodic press was suspended,” and that no journal should be published in ance appeared scarcely less formidable than those of defeat. It was not hoped 
rance without the express permission of the government, and that such per- that the unorganized and unarmed populace could succeed against the disci- 
mission must be renewed every third month. Paris was a scene of agitation in) plined military force. General Sebastiani pronounced the victory of the Royal 
every quarter. In the Palais Royal, individuals harangued the people on this Guard as inevitable. It was recommended to endeavour to make terms with 
violation of their rights. At the Bourse, the public funds fell. At the Institute,’ the government, and to stop the effusion of blood. 
M. Arago intermingled his scientific discourse with burning comments on the’ M. Thiers encouraged the hope of popular success. He was supported in his 
event of the day. The press took its own part. The majority of the daily pa-| views by some of the most ardent and excited, but was op by those of 
pers of Paris, it is true, succumbed to the ordonnances. Neither The Journal, most experience, and especially by General Sebastiani. In accordance with 
des Debats, nor The Constitutionnel, nor The Gazette, nor The Quotidiennc, the wishes of the great majority of those present, MM. Lafitte, Manguin, Casi- 
nor The Universal, appeared. But, on the other hand, The Globe, The Na- mir Perier, Gerard, and Lobau, proceeded to Marshal Marmont, to whom the 
tional, and The Temps were issued and circulated in enormous numbers. They command of the troops had been committed, to entreat of him to stop the effu- 
contained, in a conspicuous form, the ordonnance which they violated in thej'sion of blood. 
very act of their publication and circulation. They were flung in hundreds) “I deplore these measures, and condemn, as much as yourselves, those dire- 
through all the cafes and cabinets de lecture in Paris. Meanwhile the princi | ful ordonnances,” replied the Marshal, «but I have no discretionary power 
pal conductors and writers of the liberal section of the press assembled at the given me; I am acting under superior orders.” 
office of The National, to discuss the course which ought to be pursued in) * But,” observed Lafitte, ‘no one has a right to order you to massacre the 
such an emergency. The editors of Zhe Tribune advocated strong measures.| people. It is not your duty to obey such orders.” 
They would have raised the faubourgs, unfurled the tri-colour flag, and op || “I see no means of relief, except submission,” said Marmont; “ if the or- 
posed the illegality of the government, by physical force. Others, however, donnances are withdrawn, will you guarantee submission !” 
fearing the consequences of the unbridled fury of the excited populace, coun- “ We cannot do so, but will use our best exertions,” rejoined Lafitte. 
selled a rigid observance of the spirit of the charter. Of this numberwas M., « Well,” concluded the marshal—~ I am going to send to the king, and in an 
Thiers, who drew up a solemn protest against the illegality of the ordonnances.| hour you shall have his answer.” 
When the question was raised whether this protest should be issued merely in} “Tn an hour,” exclaimed Lafitte and Manguin, “if the ordonnances be not 
the name of the press, or should appear with the signatures of the individuals) recalled, we will throw ourselves, body and soul, into the movement.” 
from whom it emanated, some proposed that each journal should insert a sepa-|| “To-morrow,” said Lafitte, “ my baton will break itself on your sword. Re- 
rate article against the ordonnances, expressed in such terms as ‘he writer might member the power of the people when they are aroused.” 
select. Others agreed to a common form of manifesto, but were against affixing We now arrive at a part of our narrative in which an incident in the career of 
any signatures to it. M. Thiers addressed his colleagues of the press, showing in| M. Thiers occurs, which has remained unexplained by him, until almost the mo- 
a forcible manner how ineffective any anonymous protest on such an occasion ment we write, and even now the explanation which is offered has an indirect 
would be. Much confusion and dissension was arising when M. Remusat, the, character.—[ Remainder next week.} 
principal editor of The Globe, entered the room. M. Thiers, confident of aj) SS ee 


community of feeling in this distinguished writer, immediately read the pro-|| 

test to M. Remusat, and asked him whether he would sign it? “ Without any)! : EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS; 

doubt I will,” replied Remusat. Immediately M. Thiers addressed the assem- /Or, History of the Institutions of the a ig under their National Kings.— 
[L’ Egypte Pharaonique, &c.)—By D.M. J. Henry. Paris, Didot. 


bly, declaring that he was about to propose the signing of the document to the 
several journalists in succession ; and calling on The Globe, M. Remusat sign-|| When a profound and patient scholar sets forth new and original views as the 


ed the paper. M. Gauga, the gerant of The National, next affixed his name, resu!; of laborious investigations, and controverts opinions which, from being 
and was Dilowed by Thiers, Mignet, Armand Carrel, Chambolle, and the other, implicitly received, have acquired a kind of sanctity, the periodical critic best 
writers for that journal. All the other editors present, including those of The) performs his duty by acting the part of an interpreter—setting forth the general 
Constitutionnel, also signed. | principles of the author’s theory, and abstaining from all comment save such as 


On the morning of that day, the agents of the police visited the offices of the) may be necessary for the purpose of elucidation. Without pronouncing, then, 


papers which disobeyed the ordonnances by publishing, and broke their presses.| on the validity of M. Henry's theory, we shall endeavour to set forth its general 


On arriving at the office of The National, attended by gens d’armes, they were joutline ; commencing with his view of the evidences on which it is based. 
met by the editors and gerant, who protested against their proceedings in the) These may be classed as the Mosaic Record—the Geology of Egypt—the 
name of the law. The doors, however, were forced open, and the presses dis- Egyptian Monuments —and the notices of that country by early Guns socinanns 
mounted and in part broken and by the chronographers who profess to have obtained their lists and dates 
It was on the 26th July, the day after the publication of the ordonnances,, from the lost writings of Manetho. The author’s viows on most of these sub- 
that these proceedings took place. Immediately after the departure of the po-| jects are new, bold, and striking ;—but, for that very reason, they must be ree 

ice from the office, the presses were remounted, the parts which had been ceived with caution. and adopted only after rigid scrutiny. 
Ibroken were repaired, and they were applied to print the protest of the jour- M. Henry rejects what is called the theory of historical inspiration. He ree 
nalists, which, in the afternoon, was circulated in hundreds of thousands through gards the book S — as : collection of the most ancient records of his- 
tory ; Open to incidental error, but in the main ing the stamp and impress 

Record by 


every quarter of Paris. 
The following morning (27th) the most influential electors of Paris assembled) of veracity. Difficulties have been raised against thi general re, 
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ception of the Rabbinical glosses in the Septuagint version : which, havin been| If we take the last, or the next to the last, of these dates, we find a probability 
adopted by St. Jerome in the Vulgate, have passed into most other translations ithat the change in the course of the Nile was connected with the great cata- 
—and have led men to assert an inconsistency between Genesis and Geology clysm usually called the Universal Deluge. It must, however, be remarked, 
that exists in reality only between that science and the cosmogony of the Alex- that the chronology of the Pharaohs according to the tables of Manetho would 


andrian Jews. If we literally translate the opening verses of the Bible from give 5,381 8c as the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy. ‘This is inconsis- 
the Hebrew, rejecting the interpretations of the Septuagint and the Vulgate, tent with geological evidence ;—since Egypt could not have been inhabited 


they will stand as follows :— 

“1. Inthe beginning Elohim created the substance of the heavens, and the 
substance of the earth. | 
m. : = the earth was nebulous and unformed, and darkness upon the face of 

abyss. 

3. And the breath of Elohim was brooding over the surface of the waters ;, 
and Elohim said, Let there be light, and there was light... . 

5. And Elohim said, Let there be a rarefaction in the midst of the waters ;| 
and let it be the maker of division of the waters from the waters.” 

Three very important differences are here apparent. In the first verse, the 
word which we have rendered substance is omitted both by the Vulgate and the 
Septuagint. It would more properly be translated ipseity, if we were at liberty 
to coin such a word. In the third verse, the very peculiar word which is usually 
translated by the vague term ‘ moving” properly signifies the fluttering mo. 
tion of a hen when hatching. or protecting, a brood: and seems here to include 
the communication of some vivifying or productive energies. In the fifth verse. 
the term rakiang—which signifies an expansion or rarefaction—was translated. 
“firmament ” by the Alexandrian Jews, because they thought that the skies 
were a firm substance—“ like the shell of an egg, including the earth as its 
efi none revolved diurnally round the earth. This strange blunder has 

perpetuated in most of the translations of modern Europe. We need not 

ive any further examples ;—those which we have quoted being sufficient to 

ow that many of the supposed inconsistencies between Geology and the Bible, 

a so soon as we refer to the original text, from translations that have: 
faithfully perpetuated successive errors. 

Exercising a more daring criticism than will be generally approved, M. Henry! 
makes a transposition of the verses relating to the celestial luminaries,—setting, 
them before the verses that describe the prouction of vegetation : and then 
shows that this arrangement of the Epochs of Creation singularly corresponds 
with the successive kings in the Dynasty of the Gods according to Egyptian 
Mythology. The comparison is thus stated :— 


Moses. Mythology. 
First Epocn. 

Creation of the general mass of — Phthaor Vulcan, the first king in the! 

chaos, perhaps by fire. Egyptian dynasty of Gods, who gave 
order to Chaos. 
Seconn Epoca. 

Creation of the expanse of the hea- | Agathodemon,the second Deity who! 
vens, or vaporized waters through reigned in Egypt. (We learn from 
which the stars appear. the Horus Apollo, that the symbol of 

the world was a serpent, the scales in- 
dicating the stars.) 
Tuirp Epocn. 
Creation of two great luminariesfor | Saturn or Time; the third God reign- 
division of time. ing in Egypt. 
Fourta Epocu. 
_ Creation of plants and of all vegeta- 
tion. 


—— ; the fourth god reigning in 
gypt. 
Epocu. 
Creation of animals filling the seas § Typhon, the symbol of the seas and 
and the skies (or vaporized waters). _inundations; the fifth god reigning in 
Egypt. 
Stxtn Epocu. 
Creation of quadrupeds and man. Horus, the child of Isis; as terres- 
trial animals are the offspring of the 
earth, typified by Isis. 


Adopting the views of Dr. Pye Smith and many other eminent divines, M. 
Henry strenuously contends against the complete universality of the Deluge, 
and the destruction of all men save the family of Noah. He believes that much! 
of ante-diluvian science fescaped from the fearful cataclysm of which we find) 


Osiris and his wife Isis, symbolic of | fixing it at the period when his authority was recognized. W/‘th such shifti 


‘untii the Nile had deposited a Jayer of fertile soil sufficiently thick to support 
\vegetation. 

urning, now, to the distribution of the Noachid families, as recorded in the 
‘tenth chapter of Genesis, M. Henry remarks on the errors into which interpre- 
ters have been led by not observing the wide and vague sense in which the 
Orientals—and especially the Semitic races—use the terms “father” and 
“son.” The leader of a colony would be styled its father, though not one of 
his followers were his offspring ; and his followers would be styled his children 
‘though they were all alien to his race. In fact, the terms of paternity and filia- 
‘tion are metaphorically used in western Asia to express nothing more than inti- 
macy of relation. Thus, a follower of Mohammed was named “the father of 
‘cats,” from his fondness for those animals; an arrow is called * the son of the 
bow ;” sparks are termed “children of the burning coal;” and enemies are 
‘called the sons of dogs, hogs, donkeys,—or any other animals proverbial for un- 
cleanness and stupidity. Adopting, then, a loose principle of interpretation, M. 
Henry regards the record of the Noachid dispersion as a veritable document of 
Egyptian history. But, in continuing the comparison between the Hebrew re- 
cords and the Egyptian chronology, we have to encounter a great difficulty 
arising from the loss of two books, one of which is quoted by Moses and the 
other by Joshua. The “Milkamoth Jehovah” (Wars of the Lord) appears 
from its title to have been a military record. It is quoted to prove that “ Ar- 
non is the border of Moab.” ‘The passage is poetical, and confessedly very 
difficult : it may perhaps be rendered— , 


| That which he did on Suphah and the valleys of Arnon, 
{ And the streams of the valleys which spread to the dwellings of Ar, 
: And rest on the borders of Moab. 


The allusion is clearly to the exploits of some conqueror who, previous to the 
Exodus, had conquered Suphah,—that is the mountainous country of the Amo- 
rites,—and had also gained some victories over the Moabites. There is, there- 
fore, reasonable ground for conjecture that this lost work was a record of wars 
in the interval between the death of Joseph and the birth of Moses ;—a period 


|'to which M. Henry refers the age of the conqueror Sesostris. ‘That some re- 


cord of the history of this interval was preserved is clear from an incidental 
passage in the Book of Chronicles; which states that the grandsons of Joseph 
not only defended the Egyptian frontiers from the marauders of Syria and Ara- 
bia, but carried their own retaliatory expeditions to the very gates of the city of 
Gath. The silence of Moses on the subject of the conquests of Sesostris is, 
consequently, no imputation on his veracity ; for the work in which such ex- 
ploits would have been naturally recorded is proved to have existed, and known 
to be lost. 

The examination of the lists of kings preserved in the chronographies is ren- 
dered very diffievit from the known fact that each Pharaoh had several names 
or titles,—and that authors have arbitrarily taken one or other of these as his 
special designation. Moreover, when dynasties were forcibly changed, the date 
for the commencement of a new reign was differently fixed by different writers ; 
—some commencing it from the time when the monarch took the title, and others 


grounds of error, it is scarcely possible to construct an accurate chronologic 
canon. M. Henry, however, has endeavoured to do so ;—but he confesses that 
it can only be received as an approximation. 

There is abundant proof that civilization came down the Nile. The obser- 
vations of Caillaud have established the fact indisputably ; for he has shown 
that the principal objects used m Egyptian worship were not indigenous in the 
valley of the Nile—but exclusively the produce of the Ethiopian soil. It is, 
therefore, in the highest degree improbable that the Noachid colony entered 
Africa over the Isthmus of Suez; while it is equally certain that the Egyptians 
belonged to the Asiatic, not the African or Negro, type. The Copts still call 
their country, ‘the land of Chemi or Ham *—a name which is but once given 
to it in the Old Testament. In the Noachid Record, the settlement of the 
country is ascribed to Mizraim, usually understood to be ason of Ham,—though 
the plural form of the word would rather indicate that a colony was intended. 


striking traditions in the’ legendary history of most ancient nations ; and this’ M. Henry inclines to the opinion that the Ethiopians of Asia and Africa were of 

science he believes to have constituted the real “ wisdom of the Egyptians.”’ |the same origina! race ; that the Red Sea was probably formed by the cataclysm 

So early as the time of Abraham, Egypt was an organized monarchy, ruled by |of the Deluge; and that the analogies of race discovered by the survivors long 

a Pharaoh; and the = was hospitably received there when he fled from jafter that event led to the affiliation of the Mizraim to the Noachid race, as re- 
n 


famine in Canaan. referring to the patriarch, M. Henry notices the general) 
belief that God called Abraham from Ur, a city of the Chaldeans. This, in the 
original, is Ur of the Chasdim,—that is, « the Light of the Sages ;” and may, 
therefore, refer to his rank rather than his locality in Assyria—especially as 
there is abundant evidence that the term Chasdim is more frequently applied to 
a class or caste than to a nation. 
We have indicated the nature of the views which M. Henry takes of the Mo-, 
saic history up to the time of Abraham. He regards it as an ante-diluvian re- 
cord obtained by Moses from the Egyptians, who were his instructors ; and he 
believes that in its “ey principles it will be found to agree pretty accurately 
with the best established facts in geology and the most recognized systems of 
cosmogony. ‘Turning to the geology of Egypt, we are first reminded of what 
has been said from the remotest ages—that the land of that country is the gift 
of the Nile: in other words, every particle of its fertile soil consists of silt or 
mud brought down from the upper country by the waters of that river, and de- 
ited on the strata of sand and gravel through which the stream first found! 
its way to the waters of the Mediterranean. We have pretty strong geological 
evidence that the Nile did not always flow through the valley of Egypt; and 
we have historical proof that projects have been formed to divert it into another! 
course. If, then, we can ascertain the average amount of annual deposit, and, 
compare it with the sum total of the deposits, or thickness of the fertile stra- 
tum, we have a means of approximating to the age of the present course of the 
Nile, and the consequent antiquity of the land of Egypt. rom these elements, 
M. de Rosiere has calculated that the Nile first began to flow through the val-' 
ley of Egypt about 3,500 years before the Christian era. Let us see how this 
accords with scripture chronology. 


B. C. 

The date of the Deluge according to the Vulgate is : : : =: 2,349, 
“ “ ** according to Ventius 3 ; : 2,507) 

“ according to the Samaritan text 3,044 

“according to the Septuagint: : 3,520 


a “ 


according to Calmet ; : : : 3,738 


corded in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 

Turning next to the religion of Egypt, M. Henry contends that the doctrine 
of the Unity of the Deity was generally received by the priests and learned 
men of Egypt in the time of Moses ; but that there was a growing tendency to 
Sabeism and Fire Worship, with their attendant Symbolism,—and that the al- 
legorical personifications of the Divine attributes had become real objects of 
idolatry to the vulgar. ‘This theory is perfectly in accordance with the precepts 
against idolatry in the Levitical Law. But as all the Egyptian mythology may 
be resolved into [manations in Triads, if we can discover any Triad marked 
with characters different from those against which Moses warned the Israelites, 
there is a presumption that this form of idolatry became prevalent after the 
Exodus. In examining this curious point, M. Henry endeavours to show that 
Moses himself recognized a ‘Triad of Emanations or attributes :—1, Creative 
Fire or Light, the first thing created, and the indication of the Divine Presence 
on Horeb ; 2, The Word, intimated by the emphatic repetition of Gop sa1p, in 
the first chapter of Genesis ; and 3, The Spirit, or breath which communicated 
enerative powers to the world of waters. He attempts to show that this 
‘riad is nearly identical with the Christian Trinity,—and analogous to the first 
Egyptian Triad. But, in so doing, he enters into speculations which are ob- 
viously too sacred and mysterious for casual discussion. 

The myth of Osiris—identical in its leading features with that of the Greek 
Dionysos or Bacchus—is almost universally recognized as the earliest form of 
Historical Idolatry, or the deification of mortals. M. Henry identifies Osiris 
with Sesostris ; and has collected a number of presumptions in favour of his 
hypothesis which, at least, render it very probable. Simultaneous with this 


\change in the form of national idolatry was the institution of mysteries and ini- 


tiations; probably designed for the preservation of the more ancient doctrines. 
The change of religion led to many alterations in policy ;—for in Egypt the 
connexion between religion and policy was closer than in almost any other na- 
tion. The monarchy obtained a complete ascendancy over the hierarchy ; and 
the science of the priests decayed as rapidly as their power. According to these 
views, there were three religions in Egypt :—the Pure Theism of the ante-di- 
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luvians—the Symbolized Theism of the post-diluvians, which slowly but surely) 


\scarcely do the same by his wedded vows Bartlett and Allom furnish some of 


degenerates into idolatry—and the Humanized Theism of Sesostris.Osiris,| the charming scenery to which we have alluded ; and Coblentz by the former 


which rapidly produced all sorts of corruptions and abominations. 


invokes our first pause on the congenial description by Mrs. Norton, of which 


Theology, Philosophy, and Natural History, blended together, formed what! the following is the conclusion : 


was called ‘the wisdom of the Egyptians.” It is difficult to ascertain the pre- | 
cise amount of their attainments in any of the sciences. The monuments,,| 
however, give very precise information of the progress which they had made in) 
the useful arts: but this subject has been exhausted by Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son,—to whose researches M. Henry has made few additions, and none of any 
importance. | 

t will be seen that M. Henry’s great object is to conciliate the very different | 
and almost contradictory accounts given by the ancient authorities respecting) 
the history and condition of Egypt under the Pharaohs. ‘lo eflect this object,|, 
it was necessary to take a wide latitude of interpretation. They who believe| 
that he has overstepped the limits must, of course, reject his theory, without | 
further examination. We have, therefore, been anxious to state the principles, | 


on which his investigations rest, rather than the results which he believes that), 


he has attained : and we give no opinion on either,—having only stated enough the grave—the former redolent of easy pleasantry, the latter of taste and feeling. | 
We may take any of the specimens in a style in which the author is very suc- i 


po ; this the first of them— 


to enable readers to determine for themselves whether or not they consider his 
views and theories worthy of attention and examination. 


THE ANNUALS. 
Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1847. By the Hon. 
London, Fisher, Son, and Co. ; Paris, H. Mandeville. jj 
In its handsome dress of morocco and gold, we give a hearty welcome to the 
first of next year’s Annuals, and the sixteenth of its own series. It is, as of 
ore, the forerunner of what used to be a more gorgeous crop than now of bril-' 
iant productions ; but it is also (should it be alone in that predicament !) alto-|, 
— worthy of the palmiest days of these popular volumes. ‘The present), 
rap book deserves a much higher name both for embellishment and letterpress, 
and is a manifest improvement upon its predecessors of later years. Its quarto 
form is favourable to the display of engravings ; and we have no fewer than, 
thirty-six attractive works af varioue art within the boards of the single volume. || 
Portraits, landscapes, subjects from familiar life, history, and poetry afford alter-| 
nate scope for poetical illustrations, occupying from one to three pages each,! 
and contributed by the fair Editress, by her sister Lady Dufferin, and by Lord 
John Manners. Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Milnes, Mr. E. Phipps, Mr. Thackeray, 
and others. Perhaps the portraits offer the least food for verse which could be! 
exalted into the realm of genius ; for it is difficult to write compliments to in-), 
dividuals so exhibited, as to speak of oneself in the way of self-eulogium in a 
manner which the public will care to read or hear. Sir Bulwer Lytton has 
nevertheless, by raising a mortal up to heaven, endeavoured to give an originali- 
ty to his lines on the likeness of Mrs. Norton. The Queen and Prince Albert | 
are duly and loyally celebrated ; and Mr. Cobden and Mr. C. Pelham Villiers , 
are not the less loudly sung, as mighty doers in the Anti-Corn-Law line. Lord) 
Hardinge, Sir Robert Sale, and two or three children of noble families ; foreign 
scenes and scenery from many quarters of the globe, and belonging to many. 
ages: and scriptural pieces from old masters, with a few of domestic character, 
from native modern artists,—fill up the diversity of this copious arrangement. | 
A pretty title-page of flowers with a pair of love-birds on a branch is opposed 
to the sad, thoughtful expression of Mrs. Norton. alone, as the frontispiece. That | 
such a creature should be alone seems almost to justify her poet’s idea, using)! 
as he does so unquestionable a rhyme to close the third stanza : | 


* And mirth may flash around, and love F 
May breathe its wildest vow ; li 
But neither mirth nor love shall chase | 
The shadow from thy brow ; 
‘There’s nought in fate that can eflace 
From that pale brow, 

That stately brow, | 

The memories born above. 


Mrs. Norton. 


To mortals, mortal change is given — 
The sunshine as the rain! 
To them the comfort and the care, 
The pleasure and the pain! 
To thee and thine our very air 
Is silent pain, 
A heavy pain ! 


i 
| 


On earth thou askest heaven !” |\pieture, is equally amusing ; whilst “ ‘The ‘Teacher,” Redgrave’s saddening re- 

But literary melancholy is not always real. Shakspeare has taught us the presentative ot that generally too unfortunate class, is of a tone well suited to 
affectation of the humour ; and we rejoice to see Mrs. Norton's little playful the design. But as we would rather encourage the cheerful at the season of 
prefatory address directly contradicting the gloom of her countenance. She, Annual gifts, for which this publication is so admirably suited, we will 


defends herself against some imputation of having last year anticipated certain) else, even the merry poem suggested by the portrait of the Princess of 
events which befel subjects of picture and praise in that volume, and then spor-| !ohe-Langenbourg, and conclude with that on « Donna Inez’ Confession,” upon 


‘a navve painting by J. Herbert. 


tively observes : 

« Having received this year a fresh selection of portraits, I deprecate theno-! 
tion that I am answerable for any ‘ coming event,’ which does not * cast its! 
shadow before.’ I shrink, for instance, from the responsibility of Mr. Cobden's 
destiny. He is, I understand, about to make a tour on the Continent. Should | 
he do any thing very romantic ; should he persuade some Italian nun to break! | 
her vow for his sake ; or should any ‘ Spanish Ladye’ (in imitation of her whose| | 
adventures have been so beautifully dlustrated by Lady Dalmeny), offer her | 
heart—and, failing that, her jewel-case—for his acceptance ; | protest against) 
being invested, on that account, with the robes of a Cassandra, or being sup-|| 
posed to have made indirect allusion to those triumphs by any expressions whiels 
admiration for his talents and esteem for his general character, may have sug-|| 
gested to my muse. And, finally, I hope that such of the aristocracy as have} 
been chosen (not by me, but by iny publisher) to adorn this work, will conduct)’ 
themselves in an orderly, seemly, and steady manneg ; at all events till Christ- 
mas and New-Year's day shall be past, and the Scrap-Book be laid on their dif- 
ferent tables in undowhte? sponsibility of intention.” 

The hints .bose Cuvaen, © the master-mind,” are not bad. Being evidently 
tvo late to contest the Princess Louisa with the Duke Montpensier (and indeed 
the King of the French, by courting him when at Paris, gave a sop to keep him 
out ofthe country till the atfair was settled), some other high ** Spanish 1G call 
might be made the source of romantic uneasiness to the inestimable Mrs. C. and) 

y Dalmeny have a modern theme for her pleasing pencil. 

But we do not think it likely either that Richard Cobden should misrepresent 
Salford or Manchester abroad by running away with Italian nuns or away from 
Spanish ladies. He is too much of a John Bull to emulate the amorous fancies 
inspired by bull-fights (see page 8, an example by Herbert, engraved by H. 
Cook) ; and though he can dissolve the League with credit to himself, he could) 


“ Oh, river! at this present time, 
How like thy unreturning tide, 
Bright, fleeting, wonderfully fair, 
Those vanished days before me glide : 
The ‘ Journal’ now is locked away— 
The * Sketch-Book’ opened with a sigh, 
And pictures of the lovely Rhine 
Are gazed at with a saddened eye, 
Because so much that then was joy 
Succeeding years have changed to pain ; 
So much ean only grieve the heart 
‘That made it beat with pleasure then !” 


Lady Dufferin takes the prominent lead inthe volume both for the gay and 


Chinese going out to meet the Spring. 
Well ! the assurance of some persons ! Just conceive so bold a thing 
As those horrid Chinese monsters going out to meet the spring, 
With their lanthorns, and their banners, and their tom-tons, and their drums! 
Why, they’l! frighten back the flowers long before the summer comes ! 
Are their roses like young ladies, that there need be such a rout, 
Such confabs, and monster-meetings, at their time of ‘ coming out !” 
Or has the Chinese empire some celestial Doctor Reid, 
Without whose ventilation the warm weather can’t proceed ! 
Do imperial edicts sanction that it shall be hot at noon ? 
llave the gas-contractors orders to * turn on’ the sun and moon ! 
Do the mandarins imagine—without laughing in their sleeves— 
‘That the very tea-trees cannot bud without their worships’ leaves ? 
What should such folks know of Nature? what should Nature know of them? 
Are such pig-eyed creatures worthy even to kiss her garment’s hem ? 
No ! she sends them some mock-goddess, some tawdry, painted thing, 
And it’s, + Hail, fellow ! well met !’ with their own peculiar spring. 


I have never been to China: and, I trust, I never can 

Be chosen as ambassador to Pekin or Chusan ; 

But I know the sort of place it is, as well as wiser pates, 

From different « Works on China,’ illustrated with plates, 

The colour of the country is a kind of dirty blue, 

With chaotic sky and water, here and there, appearing through ; 
Interspersed with little bridges, and paths that seem to guide 
To—nothing in particular—upon the other side. 

The scenery’s monotonous, but singularly grand, 

And ‘tis called « the willow pattern’ at Mortlock’s in the Strand. 


Other notices, if needed, fancy easily supplies : 

Doves as big as bustards cooing from pagodas in the skies, 

Curious, frightful flowers, growing upside down and inside out, 
Trees with fifty sorts of foliage, some with roots and some without. 
Every thing as it should not be ! Fish with feathers, birds with fins, 
Nature playing at cross-questions, ending ere she well begins! 

Just as if the merry goddess (after dinner among friends, ) 

Had made up this patch-work country out of all her odds and ends ! 
Just conceive the spring amusements. how delightful they must be ; 
Junk excursions down Quang River, sails upon the Yellow Sea, 
Pic-nic parties under tea-trees met to see some bird's-eye view, 

For in lands without perspective other prospects must be few ! 
Artists struck with admiration (Chinese artists are not nice !) 

At some charming mud plantation tastefully turned up with rice ; 
Mandarins in yellow buttons handing you ‘ conserves of snails ;’ 
Smart young men abeut Canton in nankin tights and peacock tails ! 
Then conceive the dreadful dainties, kitten cutlets, puppy pies, 
Bird’s-nest soup, which (so convenient !) every bush around supplies. 
But enough ! + My soul, turn from them!’ Let the creatures take their fling, 
Only—don’t join that procession going out to meet the spring !” 

Mrs. Harris's “ Soliloquy while threading her needle,” after Mr. W. Sharp's 


Hohen- 


« ¢ Donna Inez, Consuelo, 
De Ascunha y Belvor,’ 
Kneeleth by the patient friar, 
Saying her ‘ Confiteor.’ 
Greatly puzzled is the father 
At the truth he can but guess, 
Donna Inez being rather 
Apt to wander and digress ; 
With transitions instantaneous 
(Which in ladies seldom fail) 
Mingling matters quite extraneous 
With her interesting tale. 
‘ Well, good daughter, pray continue, 
Candour doth repentance prove ; 
How did this Don Pedro win you 
First to listen to his love *’ 
‘ Father, yes ! as was siying, 
I was prudent and reserved, 
All his flattering vows repaying 
With the scorn they 
Sir said, and I was going 
To say something still more strong, a 
By my distant manner shewing 
‘That [ thought him—really—wrong ! 
When, at this important minute, 
Looking towards the chamber-door, 
Who ld put her head within it, 
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(So unlucky ! such a bore !) 
But my cousin Natalita, 

With her hair all out of curl ! 

1 confess I could have beat her— 
Horrid, flirtinz, odiows gir! ' 
*Twas the greater inconvenience, 
For, of course, Don Pedro caught 
From my involuntary lenience, 
More assurance than he ought. 
Well, next day (a great bull-baiting 
Was arranged the night before) 
Natalita kept us waiting 

Full two hours, I’m sure, and more. 
Nothing could be more annoying, 
Really now I wished for wings, 

Pedro all that time employing 

Saying fifty foolish things. 

Nothing could have been discreeter 

Than my answers—quite sublime ! 
Still I think that Natilit= 
Might have dressed in proper time ; 
But you know, when people’s faces 
Are by nature but so-so, 

It takes time in certain cases 
Just to make them fit to shew ! 

Not that some folks’ estimation 
Of their charms is very just— 

Had you seen that girl’s flirtation 
*T would have filled you with disgust ! 
Such vile ogling and coquetting, 
Staring in Don Pedro's face ; 

All propriety forgettin 
Due to every public place ! 

He (to do him justice merely) 

Shewed great sense of what was right ; 

And to prove his meaning clearly 

Only danced with me that night. 

If since that time, holy father, 

My forbearance has been more ; 

If his visits have been rather 
Longer than they were before, 

Why, indeed, it is for this chief 

Reason, as all Seville knows, 

Just to keep him out of mischief,’ 

(Here the father rubbed his nose.) 
‘Not much more than half a dozen 

Visits has he paid this week ; 

But of course, my charming cousin 

To a dozen more would speak : 

Every kind of base invention 

She maliciously has spread ; 

But I don’t think fit to mention 

All the odious girl has said. 

As for me, a temper sweeter 

Job himself could hardly keep ! 

But my Cousin Natalita’— 

(Here the father dropped asleep.) 


Back again, in time for dinner, 

In her chair fair Inez goes, 

At each vile pedestrian sinner 
Turning up her ivory nose, 
Comforted beyond expression 

(See what peace such candour wins !) 
By her fulland true confession 

Of all—Natalita’s sins !” 


WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HIGHLANDS.—{ Concluded}. 
BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Did you ever see a badger, Scrip! That, we suspect, is the vesibule of one 
of them at which you are snufling and scraping ; but you have no chance of get- | 
ting at him, for there he is lying deep beneath the rock ; and, to say the truth,, 
as you are, we would rather keep you intact from the perils of his power- 
jaw. He is, we agree with Mr. St. John, an ancient and respectable quad-| 
ruped, by far too much maligned in this wicked age ; and—were it for no other 
reason than the inimitable adaptation of his hair for shaving brushes—we should) 
sineerely regret his extinction in the British isles. We like the chivalry with| 
which our auther undertakes the defence of any liberal and persecuted animal, 
and in no instance is he more happy than in his oration in favour of the injured 
badger. Like Harry Bertram, he is not ashamed of caring abeut a brock.” 
« Notwithstanding the persecutions and indignities that he is unjustly doom- 
ed to suffer, I maintain that he is far more respectable in his habits than we 
generally consider him to be. ‘ Dirty as a badger,’ + stinking as a badger.’ are 
two sayings often repeated, but quite inapplicable to him. As far as we can 
learn of the domestic economy of this animal when in a state of nature, he is 
remarkable for his cleanliness—his extensive burrows are always kept perfectly 
clean, and free from all offensive smell ; no filth is ever found about his abode ;| 
everything likely to offend his olfactory nerves is carefully removed _I once, in 
the north of Scotland fell in with a perfect colony of badgers ; they had taken 
up their abode in an unfrequented range of wooded rocks, and appeared to have 
been little interrupted in their possession of them. ‘The footpaths to and from 
their numerous holes were beaten quite hard ; and what is remarkable and wor- 
thy of note, they had different small pits dug at a certain distance from their 
abodes, which were evidently used as receptacles for all offensive filth ; every 
other part of their colony was perfectly clean. A solitary badger’s hole, which 
I once had dug out, during the winter season, presented a curious picture of lils 
domestic and military arrangements—a hard and long job it was for two men to 
achieve, the passage here and there turned in a sharp angle round some project- 
ing rock, which he evidently makes use of when attacked, as points of defence, 
making a stand at any of these angles, where a dog could not scratch to enlarge. 
the aperture, and fighting from behind his stone buttress. After tracing out a 
ewe passage, the workmen came to two branches of the hole, each 


to good sized chambers ; in one of these, was stored a considerable} 
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quantity of dried grass, rolled up into balls as large as a man’s fist, and evidently 
‘lintended for food ; in the other chamber there was a bed of soft grass and 


leaves—the sole inhabitant was a peculiarly large old dog badger. Besides 
coarse grasses, their food consists of various roots ; amongst others, I have fre- 
qrently found about their hole the bulb of the common wild blue hyacinth. Fruit of 
all kinds and esculent vegetables form his repast, and I fear that he must plead 
guilty to devouring any small animal that may come in his way, alive or dead ; 
though, not being adapted to the chase, or even for very skilful strategy of war, 
I do not suppose that he can do much in catching an unwounded bird or beast. 
Eggs are his delight, and a partridge’s nest with seventeen or eighteen eggs 
must afford him a fine meal, particularly if he can surprise and kill the hen-bird 
also ; snails and worms which he finds above ground during his nocturnal ram- 
bles, are likewise included in his bill of fare oie one summer evening walk- 
ing home from fishing in the Loch Ness, and having occasion to fasten up some 
part of my tackle, and also expecting to meet my keeper, I sat down on the 
shore of the loch. I remained some time, enjoying the lovely prospect : 
the perfectly clear and unruffled loch lay before me, reflecting the north- 
ern shore in its quiet water. ‘The opposite banks consisted, in some 
parts, of bright green sward, sloping to the water’s edge, and studded with some 
of the most beautiful birch trees in Scotland ; several of the trees spreading out 
like the oak, and with their ragged and ancient looking barks resembling the 
cork tree of Spain—others drooping and weeping over the edge of the water in 
the most elegant and ladylike manner. Parts of the loch were edged in by old 
lichen covered rocks ; while farther on a magnificent scaur of red stone rose 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge to a very great height. So clearly was 
every object on the opposite shore reflected on the lake below, that it was diffi- 
cult, nay impossible, to distinguish where the water ended and the land com- 
menced—the shadow from the reality. The sun was already set, but its rays 
still illuminated the sky. It is said that from the sublime to the ridiculous there 
is but one step ;—and I was just then startled from my reverie by a kind of grunt 
close to me, and the apparition of a small waddling grey animal, who was busi- 
ly employed in hunting about the grass and stones at the edge of the loch ; pre- 
sently another, and another.appeared in a little grassy glade which ran down to 
the water’s edge, till at last 1 saw seven of them busily at work within a few 
yards of me, all coming from one direction. It as first struck me that they were 
some farmer’s pigs taking a distant ramble, but I shortly saw that they were 
badgers, come from their fastnesses rather earlier that usual, tempted by the 
quiet evening, and by a heavy summer shower that was just over, and which 
had brought out an infinity of large black snakes aud worms, on which the bad- 
gers were feeding with good appetite. As I was dressed in grey and sitting on 
a grey rock, they did not see me, but waddled about, sometimes close to me ; 
only now and then as they crossed my track they showed a slight uneasiness, 
smelling the ground and grunting gently. Presently a very large one, which I 
took to be the mother of the rest, stood motionless for a moment listening with 
great attention, and then giving a loud grunt which seemed perfectly understood 
by the others, she scuttled away followed by the whole lot. I was soon joined 
by my attendant, whose approach they had heard long before my less acute ears 
gave me warning of his coming. In trapping other vermin in these woods, we 
constantly caught badgers -sometimes several were found in the traps ; I al- 
ways regretted this, as my keeper was most unwilling to spare their lives, and 
I fancy seldom did so. His arguments were tolerably cogent, I must confess. 
When I tried to persuade him that they were quite harmless, he answered me by 
asking—‘ ‘Then why, sir, have they got such teeth, if they don’t live, likead 

or fox, on flesh ‘—and why do they get so often in traps baited with rabbits vi 
could not but admit that they had most carnivorous looking teeth, and well adapt- 
ed to act on the offensive as well as on the defensive, or to crunch the bones of 


‘any young hare, rabbit, or pheasant that came in their way.” 


But now we have reached the moors, and for the next few hours we shall fole 
low out the Wild Sports for ourselves. Ian, let loose the dogs 

Oh, pleasant—pleasant and cool are the waters of the mountain well! It is 
now past noon-day, and we shall call a halt for a while. Donald, let us see what 
is in that bag. Twelve brace and a half of grouse, three black cock, aleash of 
snipes, two ditto of golden plovers, three hares, and the mallard that we raised 
from the rushes. Quite enough, we think, for any rational sportsman’s recrea- 
tion, howbeit we have a few hours yet before us. Somewhere, we think, in the 


jother bag, there should be a cold fowl! or some such kickshaw, with, if we mis- 


take not, a vision of beef, anda certain pewter flask—Thank you. Now 
let us all down by the side of the spring, and to luncheon with what appetite we 


||may. 


Are there any deer on the hills, Ian? But seldom. Occasionally a straggler 
may come over from one of the upper forests, but there are too many ‘sheep about; 
and the deer, though they will herd sometimes with black cattle, have a rooted 
antipathy to the others. No sight is finer than that of a stag surrounded by his 
hinds ; but it is late in the year that the spectacle becomes most imposing, and 
we would have given something to have been present with Mr. St. John on the 
following occasion :— 

“ The red deer had just commenced what is called by the Highlanders roar- 
ing, i. e. uttering their loud cries of defiance to rival stags, and of warning to 
their rival mistresses. 

“ There had been seen, and reported to me, a particularly large and fine ant- 
lered stag, whose branching honours I wished to transfer from the mountain side 
to the walls of my own hall. Donald and myself accordingly, one fine morn- 
ing, early in October, started before daybreak for a distant part of the moun- 
tain, where we expected to find him ; and we resolved to pass the night ata 
shepherd's house far up in the hills, if we found that our chase led us too far 
from home to return the same evening. 

« Long was owr walk that day before we saw horn or hoof ; many a likely burn 
and corrie did we search in vain. The shepherds had been scouring the hills 


the day before for their sheep, to divide those which were to winter in the low 


ground from those which were to remain on the hills. However, the day was 


fine and frosty, and we were in the midst of some of the most magnificent 


scenery in Scotland ; so that I, at least, was not much distressed at our want 
iof luck. Poor Donald, who had not the same enjoyment in the beauty of the 


scene, unless it were enlivened by a herd of deer here and there, began to grum- 


‘ble and lament our hard fate ; particularly as towards evening wild masses of 
cloud began to sweep up the glens and along the sides of the mountain, and 
,every now and then a storm of cold rain and sleet added to the discomfort of 


our position. There was, however, something so very desolate and wild in the 
scene and the day, that, wrapt in my plaid, I stalked slowly on, enjoying the 
whole thing as much as if the elements had been in better temper, and the God« 
dess of Hunting propitious. 

« We came in the afternoon to arocky burn, along the course of which was 
our line of march. To the left rose an interminable-looking mountain, over the 


sides of which was scattered a wilderness of grey rock and stone, sometimes 
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forming immense precipices, and in other places degenerating into large tracts 
of loose and water-worn grev shingle, apparently collected and heaped together 
by the winter floods. Great masses of rock were scattered about, resting on their 
angles, and looking as if the wind, which was blowing a perfect gale, would hurl 
them down on us 

«* Amongst all this dreary waste of rock and stone, there were large patches 
of bright green pasture, and rushes, on the Jevel spots, formed by the damming 
up of the springs and mountain streams. 

“ Stretching away toour right was a great expanse of brown heather and 
swampy ground, dotted with innumerable pools of black-looking water. ‘The 
horizon on every side was shut out by the approaching masses of rain and drift. 
The clouds closed around us, and the rain began to fall in straight hard torrents ; 
at the same time, however, completely allaying the wind. 

“ « Well, well,’ said Donald, « [ just dinna ken what to do.’ Even I began 
to think that we might as well have remained at home; but, putting the best 
face on the matter, we got under a projecting bank of the burn, and took out 
our provision of oatcake and cold grouse, and having demolished that, and made 
a considerable vacuum in the whiskey flask, I lit my cigar, and meditated on the 
vanity of human pursuits in general, and of deer- stalking in particular, while 
dreamy visions of balls, operas. and the last pair of blue eyes that [ had sworn 
everlasting allegiance to, passed before me. 

“ Donald was employed in the more useful employment of bobbing for burn 
trout with a line and hook he had produced out of his bonnet—that wonderful 
blue bonnet. which, like the bag in the fairy tale, contains anything and every- 
thing which is required at a moment's notice. His bait was the worms which in 
a somewhat sulky mood he kicked out of their damp homes about the edge of 
the burn. Presently the ring ousel began to whistle on the hill-side, and the 
cock-grouse to crow in the valley below us. Roused by these omens of better 
weather, I looked out from our shelter, and saw the face of the sun struggling) 
to show itself through the masses of cloud, while the rain fell in larger but more. 
scattered drops. In a quarter of anhour the clouds were rapidly disappearing, 
and the face of the hill as quickly opening to our yiew. We remained under 
shelter a few minutes longer, when suddenly, as if by magic or like the lifting 
of the curtain at a theatre, the whole hill was perfectly clear from clouds, and 
looked more bright and splendidly beautiful than anything I had everseen. No 
symptoms were left of the rain, excepting the drops on the heather, which shone 
like diamonds in the eveningsun. The masses of rock came out in every de- 
gree of light and shade, from dazzling white to the darkest purple, streaked 
here and there with the overpourings of the swollen mills and springs, which 
danced and leapt from rock to rock, and from crag to crag, looking like streams 
of silver. 

«« « How beautiful !’ was both my inward and outward exclamation. ‘ Deed 
it’s not just so dour as it was,’ said Donald : * but the Lord guide us ! look at 
yon,’ he continued, fixing his eye on a distant slope, at the same time slowly 
winding up his line and poucaing his trout, of which he had caught a goodly 

«“ « Tak your perspective, sir, »nd look there,’ he added, pointing with his chin. 
I accordingly took my perspective, as he always called my pocket-telescope, 
and saw a long line of deer winding from amongst the broken granite in single 
file down towardsus. They kept advancing one after the other, and had a 
most singular appearance as the line followed the undulations of the ground 


They came slowly on, to the number of more than sixty (all hinds, not a hora | 


amongst them), till they arrived at a piece of table-land four or five hundred 
yards from us, when they spread about to feed, occasionally shaking off the rain 
drops from their hides, much in the same manner as a dog does on coming out 


of the water. 
«« « They are no that canny,’ said Donald. * Nous rerrons.’ said]. ‘* What's 


your wull !’ was his answer ; + I’m no understanding Latin, though my wife has | 
a eousin who is a placed minister.” + Why, Donald, [ meant to say that we | 


shall soon see whether they are canny or not; a rifle ballis a sure remedy for 
all witchcraft.’ Certainly there was something rather startling in the way thev 
all suddenly appeared as it were from the bowels of the mountain, and the de- 
liberate unconcerned manner in which they set to work feeding like so many 
tame cattle. 

We had but a short distance to stalk. 1 kept the course of a small stream 
which led through the middle of the herd ; Donald followed me with my gun. 
We crept up till we reckoned that we must be within an easy shot, and then 
looking most cautiously through the crevices and cuts in the bank, I saw that 
we were in the very centre of the herd: many of the deer were within twenty 
or thirty yards, and all feeding quietly and unconscious of any danger. 
Amongst the nearest to me was a remarkably large hind, which we had before 
observed as being the leader and biggest of the herd. I made a sign to Donald 
that I would shoot her, and left him to take what he liked of the flock after | 

“ Taking a deliberate and cool aim at her shoulder, ! pulled the trigger; but 
alas! the wet had got between the cap and nipple-end. All that followed was 
a harmless snap: the deer heard it, and, starting from their food, rushed 
together in a confused herd, as if to give Donald a fair chance at the entire 
flock, a kind of shot he rather rejoiced in. Before I could get a dry cap on 
my gun, snap, snap, went both his barrels; and when I looked up, it was but 
to see the whole herd quietly trotting up the hill, out of shot, but apparently 
not very much frightened, as they had not seen us, or found out exactly where’ 


the sound came from. + We are just two fules, begging your honour's pardon, | 
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yellow glare on his horns and head, while his body was in deep shade, giving 
him a most singular appearance, particularly when combined with his hoarse 
‘and strange bellowing. Asthe evening closed in, their cries became almost 
lincessant, while here and there we heard the clash of horns as the two rival 


||stags met and fought a few rounds together. None, however, seemed inclined 


to try their strength with the large hart who had first appeared. The last time 
we saw him in the gloom of the evening. he was rolling in a small pool of wa- 
ter, with several of the hinds standing quietly round him; while the smaller 
istags kept passing to and fro near the hinds but afraid to approach too close to 
their watchful rival, who was always ready to jump up and dash at any of them 
‘who ventured within a certain distance of his seraglio. ** Donald,’ [ whispered, 
I would not have lost this sight fora hundred pounds.’ * Deed no, it’s grand,’ 
‘said he. ‘In all my travels on the hill I never saw the like.’ Indeed it is 
very seldom that chances combine to enable a deer-stalker to quietly look on at 
such a strange meeting of the deer as we had witnessed that evening. But 
night was coming on, and though the moon was clear and full, we did not like 
to start off for the shepherd's house, through the swamps and swollen burns 
jamong which we should have had to pass; nor did we forget that our road 
would be through the valley where all this congregation of deer were. So, 
after consulting, we turned off to leeward to bivouac amongst the rocks at the 


‘back of the hill, at a sutficient distance from the deer not to disturb them by 


our necessary occupation of cooking the trout, which our evening meal was to 
lconsist of. Having hunted out some of the driest of the fir-roots which were 
‘in abundance near us, we soon made a bright fire out of view of the deer, and, 
after eating some fish, and drying our clothes pretty well, we found a snug cor- 
‘ner in the rocks, where. wrapped up in our plaids and covered with heather, we 
jarranged ourselves to sleep. 

“ Several times during the night I got up and listened to the wild bellowing 
‘of the deer : sometimes it sounded close to us, and at other times far away. 
‘To an unaccustomed ear it might easily have passed for the roaring of a host 
of much more dangerous wild beasts, so loud and hollow did it sound, I 
awoke in the morning cold and stiff, but soon put my blod into circulation by 
running two or three times up and down a steep bit of the hill. As for Don- 
ald, he shook himself, took a pinch of snuff, and was all right. The sun was 
not yet above the horizon, though the tops of the mountains to the west were 
‘already brightly gilt by its rays, and the grouse-cocks were answering each 
other in every direction.” 

A graphic and most true description! ‘lhe same gathering of the deer, but 
on a far larger scale, may be seen in the glens near the centre of Sutherland 
‘hard by the banks of Loch Naver. Many hundreds of them congregate there 
together at the bleak season of their love ; and the bellowing of the stags may 
be heard miles off among the solitude of the mountain. Nor is it altogether 
‘safe at that time to cross their path. The hart—a dangerous brute whenever 
‘brought to bay—then appears to lose all trace of his customary timidity, and 
jeri advance against the intruder, be he who he may, with levelled antler and 
stamping hoof, as becomes the acknowledged leader, bashaw, and champion of 
‘the herd Also among the Coolin hills, perhaps the wildest of all our High- 
jiand scenery, where the dark rain-clouds of the Atlantic stretch from peak to 
‘peak of the jagged heights,—where the ghostlike silence strikes you with un- 
‘wonted awe, and the echo of your own footfall rings startlingly on the ear from 
\the metalic cliffs of Hyperstein. 
| Whatis it, Ian* As we live, Orleans is pointing in yon correi, and Bordeau 
backing him like a Trojan. Soho, Tours! Now for it. Black game, we 
lrather think. Well roaded, dogs! Bang! Anold cock. Jan, you may pick 
lhim up. 


| VISIT TO THE VLADIKA OF MONTENEGRO. 

The people of the old Illyricum have shown a marvellous consistency of 
character through all the changes that have affected the other nations of the 
|Roman empire. They exist now as they did of old, a hardy race of borderers, 
jnot quite civilised, and not quite barbarous—Christian in fact, and Turkish to a 
great extent in appearance. Living on the borders of the two empires, they 


exhibit the national characteristics of each in transitu towards the other. Of 


all civilised Europe, it is perhaps here only that the practice of carrying arms 
universally and commonly prevails—a custom which we have very old histori- 
‘cal authority for considering as the characteristic mark of unsettled, predatory, 
and barbarous manners—an opinion which will be abundantly confirmed by a 
glance at the neighbouring Albanians. Any thing original is possesed of one 
‘element of interest, especially whea it has been so sturdily preserved; and 
sturdy, indeed, have the IIlyrians been. In spite of the polished condition of 


ithe empire of which they form a constituent part, and of the constant steamers 
up and down the Adriatic promoting intercourse with the world, they remain 


jmuch as they used to be, and so do they seem likely to remain indefinitely. 

| Perhaps the secret of their stability may be, that visitors pass all around 
jthem but seldom come among them, People visit the coast to look at Spala- 
jtro for Diocletian's sake, at Pola for its magnificent amphitheatre, and for the 
‘memory of Constantine’s unhappy son, and perhaps at Ragusa. But this is 
pretty well al] they could do conveniently, which is the same thing as to say, it 
is all that nineteen travellers out of twenty would do. Jn those places where 
\visits are paid by prescription, the traveller would find, as is likely, nothing of 
distinct nationality. Such places are like well-frequented inns, where any body 
and every body is at home, and where every body influences the manners for 


and only fit to weave hose by the ingle,’ said Donald. 1 could not contradict ‘the time being—there will be found cafes, carriages, and ciceroni. 
him The mischief was done ; so we had nothing for it but to wipe out our) But the case is far different in the more abstruse parts of this region—in those 


guns as well as we could, and proceed on our wandering. We followed the | 


districts of which some have subsided into the domain of the Turks, some re- 


probable line of the deer’s march, and before night saw them ina distant valley) |main independent, and a narrow strip only is reserved—the wreck of the old 


feeding again quite unconsciously. 


‘Empire. All are defaulters in the march of civilisation. But the independent 


«¢ Hark ! what is that !’ said I, as a hollow roar like an angry bull was heard Mentenegrini retain in full foree the odour of barbaric romance. They occupy 


not far from us. ‘ Kep down, kep down,’ said Donald, suiting the action to. 
the word, and pressing me down with his hand ; + it’s just a big staig.’ All) 
the hinds looked up, and following the direction of their heads, we saw an im- | 
mense hart coming over the brow of the hill three hundred yards from us. He) 
might easily have seen us, but seemed too intent on the hinds to think of any- | 
thing else. On the height of the hil he halted and stretching out his neck and_ 
lowering his head, bellowed again. He then rushed down the hill like a mad | 
beast: when half-way down he was answered from a distance by another stag. 
He instantly halted, and, looking in that direction, roared repeatedly, whilst we 
could see in the evening air, which had become cold and frosty. his breath 
coming out of his nostrils like smoke. Presently he was answered by another | 
and another stag, and the whole distance seemed alive with them A more _ 
unearthly noise I never heard, as it echoed and re.echoed through the rocky | 
ens that surrounded us. 
« The setting sun threw a strong light on the first comer, casting a hia! ' | 


a small territory, not noticed in many maps, shut in by the Turks on all sides, 
except where, ‘or a narrow space, they border on Austria. But they pay no 
sort of subjection to either of these mighty powers. With Austria they main- 
tain friendly intelligence on the footing of the proudest sovereignty, an un- 
qualified assertion of the right of nations. With the Turks their relations are 
of a ruder and more interesting kind. 

The Montenegrini alone of Europe follow the political model of modern 
Rome. Their political head is their ecclesiastical superior. The regal and 
episcopal offices, conjointly held, are hereditary in collateral succession, since 
the reigning prince is bound to celibacy. In the consecration of their bishops, 
they pay no regard to canonical age, and the authorities of the Greek church 
seem to bend to the peculiar exigencies of the case. ‘The reigning Viadika was 
consecrated at the age of eighteen. His power is, in fact, supreme, thou 
formally qualified by the assessorship of a senate, who, entitled to ad- 

»¢, vould outstep their bounds did they attempt to direct. Indeed, legal au- 
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thority among such a clan of barbarians can only subsist by despotism. Where 
every hand is armed, and violent death a familiar object, the power that rules 
must be enabled to act immediately and without appeal. To graduate authority 
among them, except in the case of military command, exercised by immediate 
delegation from the chief, would be to render it contemptible. 

And such a — as now occupies this throne has not been seen since the 
martial days of the fighting Pope Julius. The old stories of prelates clad in 
armour, and fighting at the head of their troops, astonish us, but are regarded 
as altogether antiquated. Yet among those hills is exhibited a scene that may 
realise the wildest descriptions of romance or history. That the people are a 
people of warriors, is not so surprising when we consider their locality. their 
ancestry, and the circumstances of their life. 
we should be no more struck withthe singularity of their state than we are with 
the vagabondism of the Albanians. A wild country, a wandering population, 
and distance from executive restraints, may, in any case, bring natural ferocity 
to a harvest of violence and rapine. But the Montenegrini disclaim the name 
of robbers and the practice of evil. They consider themselves to be engaged 
in a warfare, not only justifiable. but meritorious, and over bloodshed they cast 
the veil of religious zeal. 

It seems to be a fact that their violence is for the ‘Turks only. So far as we 
could gain intelligence, they do not molest Christians ; and experience enables 
us to speak with pleasure of our own hospitable reception. But against the 
Turks their hatred is intense, their valour and rage unquenchable. It is not to 


be supposed that any Turk would be so foolish as to attempt the passage of there single houses peep out beautiful in isolation. 


their territory, except under express assurance of safe conduct; but should one 
do so, he would find ineffectual the strongest escort with which the Sultan 
could furnish him The savage nature of the district must prevent the coin- 
bined action of regular troops, or of any troops unacquainted with the localities; 
and from behind the crags an unseen enemy would wither the ranks of the in- 
vader. Indeed, it would appear that the passage is not safe for a Turk even 
under the assurance of a truce. A tragical accident was the subject of conver 

sation at the time of our visit. A body of the enemy had been surprised and 
cut off, notwithstanding the subsistence of a truce. Ignorance on the part of 
the assaulters was the ready plea ; and a message had been dispatched to make 
such reparation as could be found in apologies and restitution of effects. But 


If they were merely marauders, |, 


sion of a couple of volunteers from the officers of the Austrian garrison o 
‘Cattaro. 

| We were all glad to have the opportunity of satisfying our eyes on the sub- 
ject of the marvellous tales whose confused rumour had reached us. We were 
not young travellers, and it was not a little that would astonish us — but we felt 
that if the reality in this case were at all like the report, we might all afford to 
'be astonished. It was a singular thing that so little should be known about 
ithese people almost in their neighbourhood—for Corfu is not two hundred miles 
\distant. But perhaps the reason may be, that they are not to be seen beyond 
itheir own confined region, and are easily confounded with the irregular tribes 
‘of Albanians. 

‘The wonders of our visit opened upon us before reaching the land of romance 
—a wonder of beauty in the nature of the entrance to Cattaro. ‘The Bocca di 
‘Cattaro is of the same kind as, and not much inferior to. the Bosphorus. The 
iman who has seen neither the one nor the ether of these fairy streams must be 
jcontent to rest without the idea. ‘The nearest things to them, probably, would 
‘be found in the passages of the Eastern Archipelago. The entrance from the 
sea is by a narrow mouth, which seems to be nothing but a small indentation of 
ithe coast, till you are pretty well arrived at the inner extremity. You then pass 
linto another canal, whose tortuous course shuts out the sight of the sea, and 
\puts you in the most land-locked position in which it is possible to see a ship of 
war. High hills rise on either side, beautifully planted, and verdant to the wa- 
‘ter’s edge. Villages are not wanting to complete the effect; and here and 
Another turn brings into 
iview a point of divergence in the stream, where, on a little island, stands a 
simple devout-looking chapel. It looks as though intended to call forth the 
‘pious gratitude of the returning sailor, and help him to the expression of his 
ithanks. ‘The whole length of the channel is something more than twenty miles 
'—and all of the same beautiful description—not seen at once, but openin 
igradually as the successive bends of the stream are passed. The wind fail 
‘us, and for a considerable distance we had to track ship, which we were easily 
jjable to do, as there is plenty of water close to the very edge. At the bottom 
\jof all lies Cattaro—occupying a narrow level, with the sea before, and the 
\frowning mountains behind. 

|| Our arrival set the little place quite in a commotion. 


Indeed, this was but 


the thing looked ill. A truce must soon become notorious throughout so con | the second time that a ship of war had carried our flag up these waters—the 
fined a region, and among a people of whom, if not every one engaged person-| other visitant was, | believe, from the squadron of Sir W. Hoste. The whole 
ally in the field, every one had his heart and sou! there. It is to be feared that] place turned out to see us, and the harbour was covered with boat-loads of the 
the obligations of good faith are qualified in the case of a Mahomedan ; and) nobility and gentry. They were like all Austrians that I have met, exceedingly 
however we may lament, we can hardly view with astonishment so natural a,jkind, and well-disposed to the English name. We soon made acquaintances, 
consequence of their bloody education. ‘ Hates any man the thing he would)|and exchanged invitations. ‘Their musical souls were charmed with the per- 
not kill?”—and hatred to the Turks is the dawning idea of the Montenegrino||formances of our really fine band, and we were equally charmed with their 
child, and the master-passion of the dying warrior. pleasing hospitality. The couple of days occupied in the interchange of agree- 

With certain saving clauses, we may compare the position of the Montene-| able civilities were useful in the promotion of our scheme. From our friends 
grini to that of the old knights of Malta. Rhodes and Malta are hardly more! we learned the prescriptions of Montenegrino etiquette. An unannounced visit, 
isolated, and are more accessible than this mountain region. If there be a) in general cases, is by them regarded as neither friendly nor courteous : an evi- 
wide difference between the gentle blood and European dignities of the knights, dence of habitual caution that we should expect among a people against whom 


and the rude estate of the mountaineers, there is between them a brotherhood! 
of courage, inflexibility, and devoted opposition to Mahomet. Each company, 
may stand forth as having discharged a like office, distinguished by the charac-; 
teristic differences of the two branches of the church. The knights, noble, 
polished, and temporally influential, defended the weak point of Western Chris- 
tendom—the sea; the Montenegrini, unpolished, ignorant, of little worldly ac- 
count, but great zeal, have done their part for Eastern Christendom, in opposin 
the continental power of the Turks. ‘lhe unpolished nature of their life =a 
actions has been in the spirit of the church to which they belong. They have} 
been rude but steady, and stand alone in their strength. Thev have resisted) 
not only the power of Mahomedanism on the one side, but have also refrained 
from amalgamation with the western Christians, remaining firm in that alle- 

iance to the see of Constantinople, which the Sclavonians derived from their 
first missionaries. [Methodius and Cyril, who were sent missionaries to the 
Sclavonians in the ninth century.) 

There is one point of superiority in the case of these barbarians as compared 
with that of the military knights. ‘They have never been conquered, never 
driven from their fastnesses. ‘The ng defended Rhodes with valour such 
as has never been surpassed ; and to this day the recollection moves the apa- 

thetic spirit of the Turks ; and the monstrous burying-grounds in the suburbs 
are witnesses of the slaughter of the assailants. Yet Rhodes was evacuated, 
and the Order obliged to seek another settlement. But the Montenegrini have 
never been conquered. ‘They have withstood the whole power of the mightiest 
sultans, in whose territories they have been as an ever-present nest of hornets, 
always ready to sally forth, losing no opportunity of destruction. These Os- 
manlis, who so lately were the proudest of nations, have been themselves baf- 
fled and defied by a handful of Christians. Their enthusiasm, their numbers, 
their artillery, their commanding possession of the lake of Scutari, all have 
failed to bring under their power a handful of some hundred and fifty thousand 
men. The cross, once planted in this rugged soil, has taken effectual root, and 
«continues still to flash confusion on the followers of Islam. It is the symbol of 


‘open violence is ineffectual, and only treachery dangerous. ur friends provi- 
ded a messenger, and we awaited his return amidst the amenities of Cattaro. 
‘These combined so much good taste with good will, that it was difficult to 
credit the stories of barbarism subsisting within a short day’s journey : stories 
ithat here, in the immediate neighbourhood of the scene of action, became more 
vivid in character. 

| ‘The appearance of the country was in keeping with tales of romance. Al- 
‘most immediately behind the town rises the mountain district, very abruptly, 
jand affording at first view an appearance of inaccessibility. Itis not till the 
jeye has become somewhat habituated to the search that one perceives a means 
jof ascent. A narrow road of marvellous construction has been cut up the al- 
imost perpendicular mountain. But the word read would give a wrong idea of 
jits nature. It is rather a giant staircase, and like a staircase it appears from 
ithe anchorage. The lines are so many, and contain such small angles, that when 
‘considered with the height of the work, they may aptly be compared to the 
isteps of a ladder. It is of recent construction, and how the people used to 
jmanage before this means of communication existed, it is difficult to say. Pro- 
‘bably this difficulty of intercourse has mainly tended to the preservation of bar- 
\barism. Now, the route is open to horses, sure-footed and carefully ridden. 
|The highlanders occasionally resort to the town for traffic in the coarse commo- 
|'dities of their manufacture. On these occasions they have to leave their arms 
\|in a guard-house without the gates, as indeed have all people entering the town ; 
and a pretty collection is to be seen in these depots, of the murderous long guns 
lof which the Albanians make such good use. 

It was on the evening of the second day that we first saw an accredited re- 
‘presentative of the tnbe. A party of us strolled out towards the foot of the 
mountain, and in therepose of its shadows were speculating on the probable 
adventures of the morrow. A convenient bridge over a mountain stream afford- 
jed a seat, whence we looked wistfully up to the heights. The contrast between 
jthe neatness of the suburb, the hum of the town, the noisy activity of the 
\peasantry, and the black desolation of the mountain, engaged our admiration. 


our faith that is carried before the mountaineers when they go forth to battle ; 
and it still inspirits them, as it did those legions of the faithful who first learned 
to reverence its virtue. 

We must not carry things too far. It would be absurd to claim for these 
people the general merit of devotion; to suppose that as a general rule they 
are actuated by the love of religion. Alas! they are undoubtedly very igno. 
ant of the religion for which they fight. Yet, so far as knowledge serves them, 
They are religious ; where error is the consequence of ignorance, we may 

ieve, but should be slow to condemn. Some are probably led to heroism by 
foeral devotion to the person of the Bishop; some because they have been 
nursed in the idea that Turks are their natural enemies, whom to destroy is a 
work of merit. But, nevertheless, they exhibit the spectacle of a people who, 
proceeding on a principle of religion, however that principle be obscured, have 
instituted, and long have maintained, a crusade against the religious fanatics 
who once made Europe tremble. ‘Their spirit at least contains the commenda- 
ble elements of constancy, simplicity, and heroism. 

It was my fortune to pay a visit to this extraordinary people under favoura- 
ble circumstances. Visits to them are very rare. Sometimes a stray soldier's 
yacht, from Corfu, finds its way to Cattaro ; but generally only in its course up 


||This desolation was presently relieved by the emerging into view of a descend- 
ing group. Ohne figure was on horseback, with several footmen attending his 
i steps. ‘The dress of the cavalier would have served to distinguish him as of 
| consequence, without the distinction of position. His dress affected a style of 
| barbaric magnificence that disdained the notion of regularity. The original idea 
|'perhaps was Hungarian, to which was added, according to the fancy of the 
| wearer, whatever went to make up the magnificent. His appearance was very 
| much, but not exactly, thatof a Turk—not the modernised Turk in frock-coat 
and trousers, but him of the old school, who despises, or only partially adopts, 
‘sumptuary reform, ‘This splendid individual was attended by several « gillies,” 
‘who were genuine specimens of the tribe. They are almost, without exception, 
|(an observation of after experience.) of enormous stature, swarthy, and thin. 
Their dark locks give an air of wildness to their face. Their long limbs afford 
|'token of the personal activity induced and rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances of their life. Their garments are scanty, and such as very slightly im- 
| pede motion. The whole party were abundantly armed, and a brave man 
~might confess them to be formidable. We naturally stared at these gentry, 

who, at length on level ground, approached rapidly. it is not every thing un- 
common that deserves astare, and we were accustomed to strangeness. But 


| 


the Adriatic. These military visitants are commonly more intent on woodcocks |we had not met any thing so striking as the wild figures of these barbarians, 


than the picturesque, and game does not particularly enrich these regions. 
very many years there has been an account of only one English visiting-party 
besides ourselves. We were led thither by the happy favour of circumstance. 


Our ne, Bee numerous, and certainly must have been the most distinguished) |proach. The recognition was soon complete. He introduced himself as 
that the Viadika has had the opportunity of entertaining. It consisted of the 
ish man-of-war, reinforced by the acces- 


captain and several officers of an English 


For thrown into relief by the appropriate background of the mountain. 


The 
‘man reciprocated our stare, as was fit, on the unusual meeting with the Briti 
juniform. Presently he pulled up his animal, and, dismounting, invited our ap- 
the aid 
de-camp of his highness the Vladika of the Montenegrini, who received with 
pleasure our communication, and invited our visit. The party had been sent 


if 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
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down as guides and honourable escort into his territory ; and a led horse that|jof hands as well as legs, and by the road it was no easy matter. At the com- 
they brought for the special cnnvenience of the captain, completed the assur-!mencement almost of the ascent, and just outside the town, we passed the last 
ance of the gracious hospitality of the prince Now this was a very propitious |stronghold of Austria in this direction. It isa fort in a commanding position, 
beginning of the enterprise. We had hit upon a time when a short truce allow-|/but dismantled, and allowed to fall into decay. ‘This is the last building of any 
ed him to do the honours of his establishment. One might go , perhaps, fifty |pretension, or of brick, that you see till well into the Montenegrini territory. We 
times that way without a similar advantage. You would hear, probably, that could not ascertain the exact line of demarcation between the dominions of the 
he was out fighting on one of the frontiers. or laying an ambuscade., or perhaps||Emperor of Austria and him of the mountains ; but probably the stoppage of 
that he had been shot the day before The least likely thing of all for you to||the road may serve to mark the point. The barbarians would neither be able 
hear would be, as we did, that he was at home, would be happy to see you, and’ |to execute, nor likely to desire, such a highway into their region, whose safety 
begged the pleasure of your companyto dinner. We became at once great |consists in its inaccessibility. It is no other than a difficult ascent, even so far 
friends with our new acquaintance, and carried him off to dine on board. He jas the roads extends, wich, though of considerable length on account of its 
proved not to be one of the indigenous, a fact we might have inferred from his |winding course, reaches no further than up the face of the first hill. 


comparatively diminutive stature and fair complexion. He was a Hungarian) Jt was when abreast of this ruined fort that our guides took a formal farewell 
who had taken service under the Vladika. As it is not probable that this paper \of the city. A general discharge of musketry expressed their salutation ; 
will ever find its way into those remote fastnesses, it may be permitted to say, | which, in this favourite haunt of echo, made a formidable din. They do this 
that he exhibited in his person one of the evils inseperable from the independent. |jo¢ only in compliment to those they leave, but as a customary and wanes 
sovereign existence of uncivilised borderers on civilisation. In such a position |precaution to those they approach. We een teed a point which shut out -, 
he can manage to obtain half-an-hour’s start of the police. The pes claudus of wre 
human a must halt at the foot of the mountain, whence the fugitive activity, which seemed to surpass that of the animals ; and subsequently had 
may insult justice. : : _|occasion to observe that even children are capable of supporting the toil of this 
we sow the pers di “er enti 
seen service as a mercenary under many masters, and had finally come to dedi-’| panions. One was an Italian, volatile and friveloue - the other a — German, 
cate his sword to the interests of the Vladika. The account of some of the |.jever and solidly informed ; he bud teen'e professor in one of thos military col- 
Austrian officers deprived him of even the little respectability attached to such leges. The Italian was up $0 all eente of Gea. aad ready to joke at the expense 
a character as this. The gallantry of martial excellence was in him tarnished of ys all. His compar.ion afforded some mirth by his 
by the imputation of tampering with the military chest ; so that it was either |horseback. The continual ascent which we had to pursue during the early stages 
indignant virtue, (for which they did not give him credit,) or conscious guilt, lor our journey, had aided the motion of his horse’s shoulder in rejecting to 
that had driven him to devote his laurels to the cause ofan obscure tribe. Such ithe stern-quarters his saddle, till at length the poor man was almost Canes on 
moral blemishes are not likely to cloud the reception ofa fugitive to this court: |hy the tail. The figure that he cut in this position, dressed in full military cos- 
first, because rumour would hardly travel so far ; and next, because the arts tome, (your Austrian travels in panoply,) was Sadly ridiculous, and was enioy- 
of civilisation, and especially military excellence, are such valuable accessions 64 py the assistants. civilised and beibnrenh : 7 yoy 
to the weal of Montenegro, that their presence almost precludes the considera- 
tion of qualifying defects. Our Hungarian acquaintance was, howevever, not- | The country over which we were passing was of an extraordinary character, 
withstanding his supposed delinquencies, and barbarous residence, a polite and ‘when considered as the nurse of some hundred and fifty thousand sons. It well 
courteous person. We learned from him much coucerning the people we were “deserves the name of bleak : for any thing more stepmother-like, in the list of 
about to visit. It was a sad picture of violence that he drew. Blood and ra- |nhabited countries, it would be difficult to find. In the earlier stages, we were 
pine were the prominent features. War was not an accidental evil—a sharp |content to think that we were but at the beginning, and should come down to 
remedy for violent disorder—but an habitual state. The end and object of their the cultivated region. That cultivation there must be here, we knew , because 
institutions was the destruction of the Turks ; scarcely coloured in his narrative the people have to depend on themselves for ep and have very little mone 
with the palliation of religious zeal. Indeed, it requirad every allowance for for extra provision. But we passed on, and still saw nothing but rugged a 
circumstances to avoid the idea of downright brigandage. But great, certainly., barren rocks—a country from which the very goats might turn in disgust. We 
are the allowances to be made. We must consider the many years during which Presently observed certain appearances, which, but for the general utter want of 
the little band has been exposed tothe wrath of the Turks. when that wrath Verdure, we should scarcely have noticed. Here and there, the disposition of 
was more efficient than it is at present. Their present bitterness of feeling the rocks leaves at the corner of the road, or perhaps on shelves above its level, 
must be ascribed to long years of struggle, tomany seasons of cruelty, and to iTegular patches of more generous soil, but scantily disposed, and of difficult 
the constant stream of desperate enthusiasm. Their war has become necessa- @CCess. These are improved by indefatigable industry into corn-plots. When we 
rily one of extinction : and probably there are few or none of the people to |consider with how much trouble the soil must be conveyed to these places, the 
whom a slaughtered father or brother has not bequeathed a debt of revenge. Seed bestowed, and the crop gathered, we feel that land must be indeed scanty 
These personal feelings are aggravated by the sense that they exist in the midst |with these barbarians, who can take so much trouble for the improvement of so 
of a people who want but the opportunity to extinguish their name and their little. It may be supposed that their resources are not entirely in lands of this 
religion ; and this feeling is maintained by bloody feats on every available oc- \description. But, excepting one plain, we did not pass, im our day’s journey, 
ps {what might fairly be called arable land, till we arrived at Zettine, the capital. 
The conversation of our informant was all in illustration of this state of things. |Like mafly uncivilised tribes, they behave with much ungentleness to their wo- 


Such a horse he rode when going to battle—such a sabre he wore. and such row: ‘They are not worse in this respect than the Albanians, or perhaps than 
pistols. The Vladika took such « post, and executed such or such manceuvres. ||the Greeks in the remote parts of Peloponnesus ; but still they appear to la 
At last we ventured to enquire—* But is this sort of thing always going on 1 |*° undue burden on the fair sex. Much of the out-door and agricultural w 

. ‘seems to be done by the women ; perhaps all may be—since the constant oc- 


have you never peace by accident *” Oh yes !” replied he, we have peace, 
sometimes—for two or three days.” He varied his narrative with occasional ac-| icupations of war, which demand the attention of their husbands. induce a con- 


counts of service he had seen in Spain ; showing us that he, at any rate, was |tempt for domestic labour. I would hope, for honour of the Montenegrini, that 
not scrupulous in what cause he shed blood, provided it was for a “ considera. he labours of their weaker assistants are confined to the plain ; the detached 
tion.” |and rocky plots must demand patience from even robust men. The women—I 
But we were now approaching the moment when our eyes were.to be our in- Spe@k by a short anticipation—are a patient, strong, and laborious race. Asa 
formants. The evening was given to an entertainment by the Austrian officers, (COmSequence, they are hard-featured, and harsh in bony developments. Like the 
of whom two, as already mentioned, volunteered to join our expedition, and the |€®: they are tall and active, though perhaps ungainly in gesture. Unlike the 
next morning assigned to the start. ‘The sun beamed cheerfully after several |" they have sacrificed the useful to the ornamental in their dress. Of this 
days’ rain. In this spot, shut in on all sides, except seawards, by highlands, the |‘ grand feature is a belt. composed of many folds of leather, and, of course, 
rains are very frequent. It cleared up during our visit, but, with the exception 4U!te inflexible. This awkward trapping is perhaps a foot broad. This ornament 
of two days, rained pretty constantly during the week of our stay at Cattaro, ™USt, In spite of custom, be very inconvenient to the wearer, as well by its 
On the morning of our start, however, all was bright, and any defence against |weight as by its inflexibility. It is, however, thickly embellished with bright. 
the rain was voted superfluous. Our trysting-place was on board, and true to, coloured stones, rudely set in brass ; thus we find the Montenegrini women 
their time our friends appeared. ‘They amused us much by their astonishment obeying the same instinct that leads the dames of civilisation to suffer that they 
at the preparation we were making for the expedition, of which a prominent par- |™@Y shine. This belt is the obvious distinction in dress between the two sexes ; 
ticular was the laying in of a good store of provant, as a contingent security, jand when it is hidden by the long rug, or scarf, which is common to both men 
against deficiencies by the road. Our breakfast was proceeding in the usual jand women, there remains between them no striking difference of costume. This 
heavy style of nautical housekeeping, when the scene was revealed to our allies. TUE 38 to the Montenegrino what the capote is to the Greek and Albanian, his 
‘These gentlemen, who are in the habit of considering a pipe and a cup of coffee |COMpanion in all weathers—his shelter inst the storm, and his bed at night. 
asa very satisfactory morning meal, could not restrain their exclamations at the he manufactures here are of course rude ; and, in this instance, their inge- 
sight of ‘the beef and mutton with which we were engaged. ‘The A. D. C. was jnuity has not ascended to the device of sleeves. The article is bona fide a rag, 
anxious to explain that it was no region of famine into which we were going. jmuch like one of our horse-rugs, but very long and very comfortable, envelopi 
We were to dine with the Viadika, and, moreover, care had been taken to pro- 08 Occasions, nearly the whole person. It is ornamented by a long and pase | 
vide a repast at a station midway on the journey. « Enroute, en route,” cried| fringe, and depends from the shoulders of the natives not without graceful ef- 
the impatient warrior, « whe shall breakfast at twelve o'clock ; what's the use |fect. r his light habiliment constitutes the mountaineers’ house and home, ren- 
of all this set-out now ?” But whatever form of argument it might require to dering him careless of weather by day, and independent of shelter by night. 
ery back his warlike self and myrmidons from the Albanian cohorts, it proved no. ‘Be it observed as a note of personal experience, that as a defence against weather, 
less difficult a task to check us in this our onslaught. We assured him with our this scarf is really excellent, and will resist rain to an indefinite extent.—f Re- 
mouths full, that we considered a meal at mid-day tobe lunch ; and that this mainder next week.) 
our breakfast was without prejudice to the we to hospita. 
ble provision by the way. The Austrians relented under the force of our ar- | 

fees and da 4% turning to, ate like men ; while the inexorable A. THE WALHALLA. 
B. C. gazed impatiently, almost pityingly, on the scene, as taough in scorn, that During fourteen years the prince’s [of Bavaria] mind was occupied with the 
men wearing arms should so delight to use knives and forks. ‘fulfilment of his project, and in making choice, with the assistance of the great 

But at last we were mounted, and started with the rabble of the town at our historian Johanu von Muller, of those names which were to be deemed worth: 
heels, and a wilder rabble performing the part of inilitary escort. There is no a place inthe Walhalla. Even at this time (1809) the busts were passes 
such thing as riding in Cattaro, because the town is paved with stones smooth and everything prepared for the execution of the whole plan at some future 
as glass, on which it requires care even to walk. This is so very singular a day. In a letter to Muller the “gy writes : “ Walhalla is no work fora 
feature of this town that it deserves remark. The horses have to be taken prince royal, it would be too costly. Should I one day be king I will build it ; 
without the town, and must, in their course thither, either avoid the streets al- now I am having the busts prepared.” The historian favoured the underta- 

ther, or be carefully led. On leaving the town the ascent begins almost king: «It is truly noble that your royal highness still cherishes the i 

immediately, and most abruptly. The very singular road, waich has been cut ‘idea of the Walhalla, which will be the ornament of your country. Never was 
with immense labour, is the work of the present Emperor. There was no other jit of greater importance to the German nation not to forget herself, that she 
spot which we could perceive to afford the possibility of ascen, without the use||may appear with honour and dignity in the new order of things,” 
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“ nations made a final struggle to shake off the tightening grasp of one far more 
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the great work was commenced. For several years different parts of the build- 


In 1830, five years after King Louis I. of Bavaria had ascended the throne, 


fers youth and immortality to the entering heroes. Colossal figures of Walkyri,* 
standing on projecting pedestals, support the roof. These figures of ancient 


ing itselfhad been prepared in the marble quarry of Untersberg, near Salz-| German maidens are of noble mien ; a lion’s skin is thrown over their shoulders, 


burg, the private property of the king. When, in 1815, the great division of| down which hangs their long golden hair ; an oaken wreath crowns their 
territory took place, and those provinces which had ever constituted a part of | heads. : pg . 

Bavaria fell to the house of Austria, the then prince royal stipulated for per-/| Round the walls of the Walhalla, dividing them in two parts, runs a frieze 
mission to work the quarries near Salzburg, intending to take thence the huge so beautiful that it alone were deserving a temple for its reception. It was 


marble blocks for the future Walhalla. ‘ 

It was on the 18th of October, the anniversary of the battle of Leipsic, that 
the foundation-stone was laid with great ceremony and rejoicing, the king pro- 
nouncing these words as he struck the mallet on the stone, ‘Jn this stormy 


and eventful time may all Germans hold together as firmly as the stones of | 
this edifice will be cemented.” A rock on the banks of the Danube, a short) 


distance from Ratisbon, had been chosen as the site. Besides being in the cen- 
tre of what constituted ancient Germany, * the heart of Europe,” many im- 


portant historical events have happened hereabouts, which make this spot par-|, 


ticularly fitting for such a monument. It stands in the midst of that land 
whence, 400 years before Christ, the first hordes were led by Brennus towards 
Maly. A traveller from that land had brought there luscious grapes, and, 
thirsting for such fruits whose like they had never seen, they crossed the Alps 
and went even to beyond the Tiber. A century later the same race, in alliance 
bes bmw! others, again went forth, and stood victorious before the sacred tem- 
ple o 
000 warriors, set out to aid his hard-pressed countrymen in the north of Italy, 
swearing never to loose his girdle till he should stand upon the capitol. Situ- 
ated on the berder of ancient Germany, it looks down on the opposite shore, 
pon the territory of her hereditary foe,—on the river where, ten centuries ago, 
harlemagne, with wonted pomp, sailed past with a warlike fleet to lay waste 
the lands of the Avari,—and in sight of that old city where he afterwards held 
a synod, astonishing his enemies by the splendour of the scene, and impres- 
sing all by the wisdom of his counse), It was Ratisbon, too, that saw the bap- 
tism of the Agilofuy race, where the heroic Arnulf perseveringly resisted the 
presumption of overweening power, and where the Pfalz-graf Otto received 
back from the hands of Barbarossa the old dukedom of bis race. Names great 
in history—events ever memorable for Germany 


The Walhalia is built after the temple of Minerva at Athens. The whote 
is based on the solid rock, to reach which firm foundation it was necessary at 
one corner to dig down to great depth, and here upwards of ninety feet of solid 
masonry is hidden beneath the surface of the ground. The blocks used through 
out the building are all of considerable size, joined together by a cement which 
becomes as compact as the stone itself; so that it seems nothing less than an 
earthquake could affect its marble solidity and strength. Fifty-two fluted Do- 
ric columns, 5 9 in diameter, support the frieze. On the two pediments are 
represented the first and Jast mighty and decisive efforts mede by the German 
people to free themselves from the yoke of the invader. On the one is repre- 
sented the conquest of the Romans by the Cheruski (a.p. 9) led on by the in- 
trepid Hermann. The figurcs on the other, facing the Danube, are commemo- 
rative of the war of liberty in Germany of our own day, when the congregated 


phi ; and in 225 s.c., it was a Bavarian. Britomart, who, with 200,-)) 


| executed at Rome by Professor Wagner and it is not saying too much to assert 
| that it is one of the finest works of which modern sculpture can boast. It is in 
| Carrara marble, and represents the history of the German people from the time 
| when the land was first peopled by a Caucasian race, and goes on to portray 
| successively their religious and political life ; the first inroad into Italy, with 
| 'the storming of a Roman camp ; the battle before the gates of Adrianople ; the 
| storming of Rome ; and ends with the dissemination of the Christian religion, 
| with the preaching of St. Boniface, and the destruction of the sacred groves. 
|'To attempt to describe the grandeur of the composition, the beauty of the par- 
' ‘ticular groups, the lightness and elegance of the draperies, the finish of each 
‘minutia, would be nearly as much out of the question as endeavouring to give 
| an idea of Hamlet or of Paradise Lost by a series of marbles. The contem- 
plation of the works of the ancients in the immortal city seems to have inspired 
him with their genius. Many will be the pilgrimage made to behold and read 
‘this page of history. . 

| Above this frieze, written with large gilded bronze letters on slabs of white 
‘marble, are the names of those of whom no portrait is extant. The first is 
;** Hermann, the conqueror of the Romans, s.c. xx.” Below, at a trifling dis- 
tance from the ground, on an advancing ledge, are placed the busts, executed 
‘by Thorwaidsen, Tiek, and Schwanthaler. The centre of each small group of 
portraits is formed by a full-sized figure of Fame, in white marble, the work of 
‘Rauch of Berlin. 


! Here, then, are collected together many of the great and good who have 


‘served their country in the state or in the church, on the throne or in war; 
names mentioned throughout the world. Here meet again, their fights now 
over, those heroes who died on the battle-field, from the leader of the Cheruski, 
down to the brave veteran Blucher. What old warrior could desire a more glo- 
rious barrow! Here are assembled those sage councillors whose wisdom of 
‘many years made itself heard at the midnight assembly. ‘Those whom the ar- 
|row, sent from chief to chief, quickly brought together, when in hoary antiquity 
they drank they burning mead and their hearts opened and every tongue 
was eloquent, still end calm, as on the Thing-tag, are they now assembled. 
‘Here, too, are those whose voices gave immortality to the dead ; the bards in 
whose songs the fallen hero lived again, who told his nation of his prowess ; 
‘who fired the young with ardour, whose voice sent them forth rejoicing to the 
battle ; and who, if they died, sang of their joys in Walhalla: here, time and 
ispace disappearing, all are brought together in brotherhood, from the singers of 
ithe Nibelungen down to Goethe and Schiller. 


JACQUEMONT’S JOURNAL IN INDIA. 


| From the last Westminster Review. 
| ‘The clever author of the well-known ‘ Letters from India’ died in Bombay in 


formidable than the Roman leader. All are of colossal size, executed in white 
marble by Schwanthaler, and are icularly those on the north pediment, of| 
unexampled beauty. In the centre of that one to the south is seated Germania, 
with dignified and thoughtful expression ; a sheathed sword lies upon her knees, 
and in ee whole mien are seen those attributes of majesty—power and r@pose. 
On each side a beautiful maiden, the tutelary genius, leads towards her a young 
warrior, representing those dissevered states, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, &c., 
now restored to her by the issue of the war. 


Near 2000 years lie between these great events, vet how like the circumstan- 


ces attending both! That « battle of the nations,” on whose anniversary the 


firststone of the Walhalla was laid, and on the same day twelve years later was), 


completed, decided, like the former one, the fate of the people. Though the 
deeds of those grey old times come down to us dark and indistinctly, yet so 
much we know, that for three days the Roman thousands sustained the dread- 
ful fight, retreating till the sun went down, but contesting every step of ground. 
So, too, on the plains of Leipsic did 300,000 men for three successive days 
strive to drive back the enemy, who, each man fighting as in the most glorious 
days of ancient Rome, at last gave way and fled, his legions, like those of 
Varrus, shattered and destroye 

bers : in both cases treachery played a part. Thus in all ages the human pas- 
sions remain unchanged. 

On entering, one is struck by the great magnificence of this immense hall. 
The pavement consisists of variously coloured marbles tastefully inlaid ; the 
walls are of the same, but of a brownished-red colour. The ceiling, which is 
of plates of copper, screwed on to a most cunningly-constructed iron-work from 
which the whole hangs, is gilded with the finest gold ; each compartment or di- 
vision contains a star ; representing, altogether, the brightness of northern sky. 
The light enters from above, and the horizontal space between the roof-windows 
and the ceiling is filled out by the figures of Scandivanian mythological heroes, 
united into a whole by fitting arabesques cast in bronze, In the centre of one 


Both were overwhelmed by countless num-) 


1832, at the early age of thirty-one. His letters were given to the world in 
\1833, but the present much more important and interesting work, the complete 
journal of his four years’ travels, was unaccountably suffered to remain in manu- 
script for nine years after the author’s death. It is to be regretted that it has 
been published in so voluminous and costly a shape as will make it inaccessible 
ito many readers. A volume and a half of the textand two volumes of plates are 
exclusively occupied with details of botany, zoology, and natural history, which 
jhave scarcely any interest for the general reader. A well-executed translation 
of the more popular part of the work would, we think, be well received in this 
country. A few specimens of the author's delineations of Hindu manners and 
jcustoms may not be unacceptable in this place. 

‘«‘ The Europeans in the towns of India know’scarcely anything of the ways of 
life of their native servants. In this country domestic service is like military 
jservice in other parts of the world ; it lasts for each man some hours every day, 
‘and for the rest of his time ke is free. There is perhaps not one European in 
\Calcutta who knows where any one of his servants lives, whether they are mar- 
jried, have children, brothers, parents, and in what country ; what they do with 
| their savings, &c. The jealous care with which the English strive to keep all 
|jStrangers at a distance is very curious, and is peculiar to their nation; in this 
‘country the natives make no attempt to overcome their reserve. The nume- 
‘rous class of behras, the most domesticated of all those in the service of Euro- 
ipeans, living in close contact with them, under their very roots, and in their 
rooms, following them from room to room during nine months in the year to fan 
‘them, has not yet produced one man who could speak English, * * * 
‘Some servants uever see their master’s face. In travelling, they come of ne- 
cessity under your observation. My people appeared greatly disconcerted by 
ithis for a few days, but now a month is past, and they are quite habituated to 
be looked at and questioned about things they are fond of concealing. Some- 
times, in talking to me of their poverty, with a view to obtain some small pres- 
ent, they have afforded me an opportunity to question them about their fami- 
lies. * * My four Hindus, one of whom is but nineteen years of age, are 


is the ash Ydrasile, which, according to the Edda, was the highest of all trees., married ; their wives are in their native places, three, four, or five hundred 
Under its branches was the first place of honour, the holiest spot. Here the) miles from here. They all say they make their wives a monthly allowance 
gods daily sit in judgment. Its branches spread over the whole world, and. <q opeom to the wages they receive. the lowest being a rupee, which is paid 
reach upward towards heaven. At its roots we see a spring of water floving—| by the poorest of the four, who earns four rupees a month. But one fellow, 
in it Wisdom and Understanding are hidden. In the branches above an eagle |who can hardly .tand upright on his legs, though he says he never was better 
sits ; it is he who brings to Odin account of what happens in the world among) in his life, is the only one of them all who has two w ves, who receive from 
men. He knoweth many things. Beneath the branches stand the three mai-| him the half of his slender pittance, leaving him four shiltings a month to defray 
dens (the Nornen), ~~ or Wyrd, signifies + fate :’ hence the « Wierd”) all his expenses. What does a man want with two wives, or with one wife, 
sisters in Macbeth.} Werdenda, and Skield, who determine the duration of the under such circumstances ! I cannot tell, and I am sure these poor wretches 
lives of men. On either side, running contrary ways, are two wolves in con- themselves cannot.” ; 
stant pursuit—the one of the sun, the other of the moon, to devour them: at‘ The slave negresses in Bourbon are at least on an equality with the males 
the end of the world they are svccessful. Around a globe twines the Midgard of their degraded race ; but here the women seem not to belong even to the 
t, which at the last day strives to quit the ocean and reach the land abject species of thei husbands. Neither the Mussulmans nor the Hindus eat 

Amid the leaves and foliage filling up the intervening space sits a hawk, whose) with them : and the Brahmins, who have only a hut to live in, turn out their 

ace is between the eyes of Odin’s eagle ; and a squirrel runs up and down the! \wives to sleep with the cattle at certain periods.” 

ranches, striving continually to sow discord between the eagle and the monster, ‘‘ A mile below Serampour, there is a large pagoda held in extreme vene:a- 
Nidhogr, ever gnawing at the roots of the tree Ydrasill. , tion. The principal dol is brought out once a year ona car like that of Ja 


In another space the birth of the first two mortals is represented. It is told gernaut to visit somef his neighbours. An immense concourse is always, 
in the Edda : [Creation of the World.] “Imer slept, and sweat covered his body,|| *'The Valkyri are the maidens who serve those heroes that dwell in the Wal- 
and from his left arm there came aman and a woman ; and it is from these! halla, and bring them goblets of mead. Odin sends them forth to eve:y battle, 
that the race of men descended.” ‘Thor is there grasping his good hammer’ |and they direct the victory and choose who are to die. These pedestals and 
Mjolner, destroying with it a Roman trophy. There, too, is Bragi, the god of||figures admirably setve to break the monotony which such a length: of wall and 
wisdom and poetry, with his wife Idun, who is presenting the apple whic con-| so many busts woull produce. 
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lected on these occasions, and here, as at Juggernaut, the poor wretches throw i 
themselves under the wheel of the car to be crushed to death. Mr. Packen |! 
ham, Lord William Bentinck’s private secretary, happened to be passing) 
through the place on horseback last year at the time of the ceremony. Hy 
saw a Hindu throw himself down in the way of the car; the wheels were nea) 
upon him, when Mr. Packenham galloped up an belaboured the martyr with his 
horsewhip. The poor devil yamped up and ran as fast as his legs could carry | 
him into the jungie, shouting murder! He was quite prepared to endure « 
most horrible death, but a horsewhipping was a thing that had never entere: 
into his calculations. What a capricious principle is courage! Timid an 
spiritless as these people are, there are forms under which death seems to ther 
a matter perfectly indifferent.” 
“ The cold awoke me several times during the night, though I lay near @) 
at fire, and my servants seemed to rest no better than myself. They! 
ose at night rather than sleep ; and this seems enough for them. Negroes! 


as profitable to the husbandman, as any otherhe could raise, and even 4 little 
more so, for the cultivation of the poppy is not forced. But if it enables the 
peasant to live somewhat less wretchedly than he would otherwise do, it 


‘Joes not give him the means of laying by enough to do without pecuniary aid 


from the government in the following year. In Malwa these loans are advanced 
by the bankers and usurers of each litile town and village, who reserve to them- 
elves by contract the proprietary right to the crop, taking the chance of loss 
if the season is unfavourable, and securing all the profit in the contrary case ; 
in short, the usurers are the real farmers : and the husbandmen or proprietcrs 
of the soil, unable for want of means to cultivate it on thew own account, hire 


\/oat the use of it and of their own labour to these men. This is the system univer- 


wily prevailing from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. ‘There is a class of capi- 
talis's much more numerous than m Europe, who lend out money in petty sums ; 
and the rest of the population are from birth to death their debtors. Every 


‘yeasant has his account open with the saoker, to whom he pays, all his life, the 


likewise do not sleep. ‘The delight of the men of the south is to doze nigh?||interest on the capital of his debt, which increases in bad seasons and on the 
and day. The mere passive sense of existence constitutes their highest enjoy || 2ccurrence of marriages and other domestic events, and diminishes when there 
ment in this world, and their imaginations have conceived none other for the||1s a succession of favourable seasons.” : 
blessed in Paradise. ‘Though much more inured to cold and heat than we are.|| ‘*I have so often since my arrival in India made the observation I am here 
by the habit of going almost naked, the Hindoos complain as we do when they|| ‘bout to mention, that i have no doubt already frequently set it down in my 
are equally exposed to cold; I often hear those do so on the road near sunrise.|/journal. It is a sort of apology, if 1.0t eulogium, of the institution and preja- 
yet they prefer bearing it all and walking slowly, rather than warm themselves||dices of castes as they exist in India. UL ndoubtedly they «re in many respects 
by quickening their pace for ten minutes. Physical pleasure and pain no more| injurious to the native social interests. They form, in my opinion, an insur- 
admit of an exact comparative measurement than do happiness and unhappiness mountable obstacle to any notable change or important amelioration in the mo- 
There is reason, however, to believe that the principle on which they depend.||tal and physical condition of the Hindu. But after all there remains to be said 
viz., physical sensibility, is very unequally developed, not only among individ-|/n their favour, that the lowly do not suffer in India from the pride of the great. 
uals, but also among various races. I believe it to be very obtuse in the Hin- he disdain and abhorrence with which the high castes look down on the low 
dus. Their children cry as seldon as they laugh. I have seldom seen them||ones never causes the members of the latter any painful feelings. Every caste 
beaten by their parents ; punishment must be very severe to make them scream||and subdivision of a caste forms a little distinct society in the general « on- 
out. Are we to presume, because they show little sign of pain, that they fee!/|munity. Its members enjoy the sense of equality among themselves, whilst their 
it the less? I think so. |, position in all repects towards the other members of the general community is 
“ In what country of Europe could wretches be found who, for a smal! pay-| determined before their birth by a traditional iron discipline, contempor 
ment, would allow themselves to be hung on a rope by two sharp iron hooks||with the establishment of the Hindu governments. The dhair of the Deccan, 
inserted in the flesh of their backs, and to be whirled rapidly about in the’ |or the bhil of Malwa, forbidden to enter the limits of the village whose property 
air? Every spring, at one of the religious festivals, there are men who willingly! jhe guards at night, is no more humiliated before a Brahmin ora husbandman, 
undergo this torture, being paid by rich hypocrites, who hope to save their souls) |for being what he is, a dhair or a bhil, than is a soldier by the act of mounting 
by these vicarious mortifications ; and they go through the whole without a groan.) |guard before his colonel’s door. This man, whom we call a pariah, an outeast, 
some of them even singing. After being cured of their wounds, they are ready\|has his own caste too, and is no less attached to it than is a Brahmin to the pre- 
to undergo the same process the following year. Yet they are not martyrs, |jUdices and customs of that to which he belongs. The dhair of the Deccan, 
cheered under their sufferings by the prospect of heavenly beatitude ; they |{or instance, who feeds on the flesh of oxen and buffaloes, and camels that have 
know perfectly well that their reward will be just ten pounds ildied of sickness or old age, regards the flesh of domestic swine with no less 
" i Chinese go still further. They not only torture themselves by deputy, | |!oathing than the Brahmin. He has his peculiar notions of purity and unclean- 
but sometimes suffer decapitation in the same commodious manner. A rich) %¢ss relative tohis caste; aud these strange notions regulate, in the lowest 
man, condemned to lose his lead, is sometimes allowed to find a substitute, who 2nd most despised caste, the alimentary regimen and the relation between the 
shall suffer in his stead—and he finds one! Nor is it merely decapitation which sexes, just as well as in the higher castes, tuough differently. The members 
the man has to undergo, but he is usually tortured before he receives the tina) Of the latter hear no malice or pity forthose of the former, who again feel no 
blow. A man sells himself in China to the executioner to find bread for his envy, hatred, or desire of vengeance against the castes above them. The di- 
family ; just as in Europe, he devotes himself to the chances of war. What} vine origin of castes being universally admitted, there is no ground for personal 
must be the love of such a man for his family, or the obtuseness of his physical *Imosity. It is not a human and changeable institution: if, then, itis un- 
sensibility ! The one and the other are to us alike incomprehensible.” just, what is the use of complaining! And why should those whom its injus- 
« It was reported one day to Captain Kennedy, that the tomb of a young child) tice favours be held responsible! Is it their fault! 
buried the year before in the graveyard of the station(Simla) hadbeen thrown, ‘ These odd, fantastic prejudices, which condemn a nation to be poor and 
down, and the body caried away. * * * The police were busy making in-|/Weak, because they stifle the germ of almost every kind of ambition, by con- 
quiries for several days, but they could discover nothing. The captain at last, ‘ining the growth of each individual within the bounds of his caste, are favour- 
hit upon a singular expedient. He gave notice that if the body was not recov | ble to individual happiness. There is not in India a single individual who is 
ered within twenty-four hours, he would have a cow hung up in the bazaar. The ashamed of his condition. There the poor suffer only through the direct effects 
threat had the desired effect, and that very night the body was replaced. |of their penury, whereas the poor of Europe are aiflicted besides by the angry 
“ The inhabitants of the mountains are al! Hindus, who pay little regard to passions with which they are filled by the sights of comforts beyond their 
the distinctions of castes, and to many devout practices of the Hindus of the! each. In the United States, where there are hardly any poor, and where those 
plains ; but they are extremely punctilious in all that regards the sacredness of Who are least endowed with means are almost as weil fed and clothed as the 
oxen. Captain Kennedy prohibits the public slaughter of the animals in Simla.| "ich, the lower classes of society lead the most unhappy existence, being cone 
and the measure tends greatly to conciliate the good-will of the mountaineers. |Wnually tormented by the idea of their inferiority and degradation. 
The Ganges water on which witnesses are sworn in the courts of justice, by no}, Thus there are in the United States so many sore and bitter circumstances 
means deters them from perjury ; it is Captain Kennedy's practice, therefore to ‘incident to the exercise of the humblest callings, particularly that of domestic 
make witnesses take hold of a cow’s tail and swear by the animal. The truth) |service, that persons born in the poorest classes make extraordinary efforts of 
is then sure to come out. | toil to rise in the socia! scale." The result is abundant production, national and 
“ The impression made upon the Hindus when they see us eating beef is the, individual wealth, but, as it seems to me, little happiness. ‘These free men 
same as we should experience on witnessing a banquet of cannibals ; it is dis-| work like negroes, and are compelled to do so, to avoid falling among the most 
st and horror. When we eat pork in their presence, their feeling is that of miserable of all pariahs, the lowest classes of the American republic. A bhil 
intense disgust only ; they think of us as we should think of people who de | or a dhair of the Deccan, the i!l-paid servant of a village community, or the 
voured filth. The English Government has for five and-twenty years been ex-| chamar of that village. all regarded by the other peasants as impure bei 
erting its influence with the Rajpoot princes, its tributaries or proteges, to get|| whose contact would be pollution, excluded from the village as if they had the 
them to put an end to the practice of putting todeath most of the female m- pestilence, watching the crops and the cattle night and day, expdsed naked to 
fants in families of illustrious blood. It professes sympathy for these victims, the sun and rain, and no better fed than clad,—ihese men consider themselves 
and abhorrence of human sacrifices. Now all the castes of Hindus entertain as lacking nothing which they deem essential to their dignity: they have no 
infinitely more abhorrence for the sacrifices of oxen, which are permitted in all! need to blush for their condition in the presence of an¥ man, vor do they blush ; 
the provinces of India under British authority, than the English feel for the sut-| their lot is enviable, if compared with that of the well fed and well clothed 
tees and infanticides they want the natives to abolish. Many civil servants of | American who serves a master.” 
though in other respects differing widely in their views and prin-|| 
ciples of government, agree in banishing pork from their tables. Frazer ex-), 
re best also from he: bot he is the tale one I know of sufficiently un HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF PAINTING AS FORM- 
English to do so. But few English have sought to make themselves thorough-|| ERLY USED IN CHURCHES. 
ly acquainted with the feelings of the natives on these matters; almost all are! As the discovery of paintings on the walls of churches is now one of daily 
disposed to disregard such things. Lord William Bentinck had oxen slaugh | occurrence,—an instance having, indeed, been communicated since the meeting 
tered in his camp at Rajpoot, on the territory of a Sikh chief, and in the sight) of this congress,—perhaps it may not be uninteresting to offer a brief history of 
of Runjet Singh's Sikh army, notwithstanding the representations made by|/the practice of decorating churches with religious pictures, from its gradual in- 
Clerk, the political agent for all the Sikh principalities on the left bank of the| troduction until the period of the Reformation, when, in this country at least, 
Sutlej. The chief on whose territory the oxen were slaughtered has been ever |the practice received « death-blow from which it has never entirely recovered. 
since despised by his neighbours, just as a petty German or Italian prince would), The earlier Christian converts, being Jews, carried with them all those pre- 
be who should allow the leader of an allied army, passing through his territory, judices against the representation of life so rigidly guarded against by their law, 
wantonly to commit the most monstrous atrocities, without at least trying to, as well as by the often-denounced practice of the pagan nations by which they 
prevent them by the most energetic remonstrances. * ° * fea surrounded. Their zeal, indeed, against the arts so extensively used in 
“In India, that Eldorado of European imaginations, the vast majority of the) the heathen temples may be learnt from the strong invention of their apolo- 
population, instead of having, owes. The agriculturist (and [ndia is peopled) gists. They even carried their enmity against the artists themselves, excluding 
with little else than agriculturists) almost always borrows from the village bank-| them from their communion, if, as converts, they continued to practise the ha- 
er the little sum necessary to buy seed ; and in the poorest provinces he is even) ted profession, and denying the rite of baptism to those candidates for admis- 
obliged to borrow the money to by a pair of oxen when ploughing season conned sion, unless they aedaneal it. Asthey obtained more power and influence, we 
in. At all events if he is fortunate enough to be able to mect these moderate, have instances of fanaticalrage similar to that of the Puritan of a later time ; 
expenses, his own resources are always insufficient for any kind of cultivation! and perhaps the progress of Christianity, more than any other cause, hastened 
that is rendered more than commonly expensive by the labour it requires, such the downiall of the already declining art of antiquity. But itis evident that 
for instance as that of opium. ‘There is not a peasant in the company’s pro ; the accession of heathen converts to their communion must g:oually have 
vinces, at Patna or Benares, who owns the opium he raises on his Jand. The, weakened this prejudice ; and, indeed, I shall presently have occasion to shew 
company’s agent advances the sum necessary for the culture of the poppy, and, that it was from among them that the practice first obtained . 
takes the opium at his own price, which is sufficient to render this kind of crop|| The first public notice that we find takon of paintings in churches is among 
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the canons of a provincial council held at Illiberis, now the city of Elvira, in 
Spain. The precise date of this assembly is unknown, but it was near the close 
of the third century. The words of the canon by which the practice is un- 
reservedly condemned are emphatic and precise. It says: “ It hath pleased 
that pictures in churches ought not to be, neither may what is worshipped or 
adored be painted on the walls,” This condemnation of itself argues a some 
what extensive application of a principle ; but it must be observed that in this 
sentence we must not recognise the voice of the church, for it is certain that 
it never received universal attention, and in all probability its influence was not 
felt beyond the province in which the council was assembled. x 
The first indications of a yearning towards representation in the Christian so- 
ciety was evidenced by the use of symbolic forms—such, for instance, as the 
fish, the lyre, the dove, the lamb, the viae, the palm, the ship, the anchor; to 
which may be noticed the cross, as probably the earliest of all, and the mono- 


gram of the holy name. 


lsaw the principles of decorating churches with paintings established far and 
'wide wherever Christianity was to be found, and it seems to have gone on si- 
ently, without encountering any opposition, except, perhaps, from small com- 
imunions of heretics. 

| ‘That abuses, however, had crept in very early, we have the testimony of St. 
‘Augustine: who says that he knew many who were adorers of pictures and 
sculptures, but it was not until the eighth century that an attempt was made to 
suppress the practice. This, however, was attempted by the Emperor Leo, 
known thence as the Iconoclast. By him religious pictures were proscribed in 
the churches of Constantinople and the provinces, they were, by his edict, de- 
faced and covered with a smooth surface of plaster; but so greatly were the 
‘popular feelings outraged by these proceedings, that civil war, embittered by 
theological controversy, raged throughout the Koman empire for upwards of a 
jcentury. To settle the question, his son and successor, Constantine, called a 
‘council of the Church at Constantinople, a.» 754, which pronounced a unani- 
mous decree that all visible symbols of Christ, except in the eucharist, were 


It is in the catacombs of Rome—places consecrated so early to Christian 
/blasphemous, and that all such monuments of idolatry should be destroyed. 


worship, through the dangers to which its early professors were exposed—that 
we meet with the earliest examples of the use of painting in the new religion 
These are very evidently the productions of converts from the heathen, as they 


‘Notwithstanding, however, the vigorous persecution of those who fondly ae 
‘to a practice to which they had been so long accustomed, this decree was fou 
impossible to be enforced. The second council of Nice, which took place in 


so closely resemble in style and character the previous pagan decorations. In-|_ ‘ 
deed, this resemblance is so remarkable, that it requires a very narrow examina-| 787, finally settled the question as regards the church, and produced a very 
[permanent effect on the practice of church decoration. The records of its 


tion of the subjects to distinguish the one from the other. It is also observa- 
ble that the selection of subjects betrays extreme caution and reserve ; those 


proceedings contain a vast deal of information relative to the doctrine of the 
church on the subject. It asserted, contrary to historic truth, the continuous 


having an indirect allusion to the doctrines of Christianity, by way of antitype, ) f ‘ 
‘use of pictures from the time of the apostles ; but its decrees respecting the 


being at all times preferred. Of these. the most frequent was the story of the 


relation of art to the church were the most important, because of the extraor- 


prophet Jonah, which was generally told in four compartments : the first shews) Fé J 
a naked figure of the prophet reclining beneath a frame on which the gourds) dinary influence that they had in reducing art to a mere convention dependent 
on the theologian. The council decreed that the structure of images was not 


are trained ; the second shews the mariner casting him into the sea: and it 
must here be remarked, that the idea of the whale is curiously expressed by an 
animal resembling the seahorse of classic antiquity: the third, the monster 
casting him upon land ; and the fourth represents him seated. 

A selection of miracles from the Old Testament was also of frequent oc- 
currence, arranged together thus : Noah receiving the dove returning with the 
olive-branch ; Moses striking the rock ; the manna in the wilderness ; Abraham 
about to offer up his son Isaac ; and a few others. Of subjects from the New 
Testament, though rarer, many were particularly selected ; such as the para- 
_ carrying his bed, the raising of Lazarus, restoring the blind to sight, &c. 

manner of treating these subjects was peculiar, and exhibited a symbolic 
tendency. ‘The introduction of the figure of the Saviour is rare, unless it be 


‘the invention of the painter, but the approved legislation and tradition of the 
‘church ; and in another place it says, “the art alone is the painter's, but the 
ordination and disposition the holy father’s.” ‘The consequence was, that from 
‘that time art lost its mental activity, and remained stationary for centuries ; and 
ee the Greek church to this day it affords a most singular phenomenon of the 
‘repetition of the same forms handed down from one generation to another, so 
| much so that MM. Didron and Durand, the eminent French antiquaries, re- 
marked, in a tour in Greece in 1838, that the resemblance between works exe- 
| cuted at St. Mark’s in Venice by Greek, or as they are better known Byzantine, 
| artists in the 10th century was complete, even to the number of folds in the 
| drapery, to works many centuries subsequent; as doubtless it was the monas- 
'|teries of Mount Athos that furnished with designs the artists who, from the 7th 


under the form of the good shepherd carrying on his shoulders a lamb strayed, t ‘ ; 
to the 12th centuries, filled the churches with their productions. The influ- 


from the flock ; but there is no attempt at any peculiar elevation of character. | 
: A $. | ence of Byzantine art was felt throughout Europe for many centuries Their 


Another popular subject belongs to this period of Christian art, and this only : 
it is that of Orpheus playing on the lyre, plainly taken from pagan art, although 
there was a strong inclination to give to the Orphic hymns a prophetic charac- 
ter. The earliest design in which the Virgin and Child are introduced is in 
the catacomb of S. Callister, pope, on the Appian Way: this is the adoration 
of the Magi, who are all represented in the Phrygian cap. 

It would be impossible, in the brief space to which I must confine myself, 
to enter as much into detail as this subject requires. I must therefore be con- 


‘art, founded upon the decrees of the Council of Nice, remained, as before ob- 
iserved, a fixed type without improvement, possessing but a limited mechanical 
power and still less feeling for nature. 

| The freer spirit of the West naturally operated very powerfully in destroy- 
jing this domination which fettered the hand of the artist ; for although con- 
vention can be observed even to the end of the 14th century, yet there were 
jmany departures from its influence. It is exceedingly curious to note this fea- 
ture in medieval religious art, which we have many opportunities of observing 


tent with avery general glance, noting only that which is of particular inter- 
est. 
I will therefore now pass from the consideration of the painting of the cat- 
acombs to notice one of the earliest descriptions of the decoration of a Chris- 
tian church that has come down to us. ‘This is found in one of the epistles of 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, who flourished at the latter half of the fourth centu-, 
ry, the contemporary of Saints Augustine and Jerome. 
of Aquitain, of senatorial rank, and of great wealth. He became a convert to 
Christianity, and was exceedingly zealous in his new faith, in proof of which he 


constructed a magnificent church near Nola, in honour of St. Felix the martyr,', 


of which he has given a very interesting and minute description, both of the 
arrangement and of the nature of its decorations. Among other things, he de- 
scribes the paintings introduced on the walls and vaulting, all of which appear 
to have been selected from the Old Testament. Then he continues to enume- 
rate and descant on the several subjects, from which it appears that it con- 
tained the story of Moses, the passage of Jordan, the story of Ruth and Or- 

h, and arranged on walls opposite to each other, the temptation of Job, story 
of Tobit, Judith and Esther. We also learn from him that the custom of af- 


fixing sag 5 ap legends or texts illustrative of the subjects had already ob-| 


tained ; for he says, “alluding to the subject which is expressed above by ti- 
tles, that the letter may shew what the hand has explained.” He concludes by 


‘throughout the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. whether seen in mss., sculpture, 
jor paintings on the walls of churches; even in the technical delineation of 
iform, down to the middle of the last-mentioned period, there seems to have 
been a fixed rule. ‘This may be partially noticed in the mode of drawing the 
features, which certainly for a whole century does not materially differ. 

After the decision of the Council of Nice no serious opposition was made to 


Paulinus was a native) 
Wimmoed in churches, and there can hardly be a doubt but that every church had 


‘some kind of religious painting on its walls.—{ To be Concluded.] 


| Rliscellaneous Articles. 


| ASTRONOMICAL POLICE REPORT. 

An ill looking kind of body, who declined to give any name, was brought be- 
ifore the Academy of Sciences. charged with having assaulted a gentleman of 
‘the name of Uranus in the public highway. The prosecutor was a youngish 
looking person, wrapped up in two or three great coats ; and looked chillier than 
anything imaginable except the prisoner,—whose teeth absolutely shook, all the 
| time. 
| Policeman Le Verrier stated that he saw the prosecutor walking along the 
paverent,—and sometimes turning sideways, and sometimes running up to the 
railings and jerking about ina strange way. Calculated that somebody must be 


asking his friend if by chance he should require some reason for this new prac-) 
pulling his coat or otherwise assaulting him. It was so dark that he could not 


tice of painting the sacred houses, he will shew it in a few words. He then 
goes on to say that the place was frequented by a rustic crowd not learned in 
reading, for whose edification it was intended ; and that such had been the ef- 
fect that, “ behold, frequent vigils extend through the whole night.” 

In the fourth century the arts were rapidly declining, but if we could place 


‘see ; but thought, if he watched the direction in which the next odd move was 
made, he might find out something. When the time came, he set Brunnow, a 
| constable in another division of the same force, to watch where he told him; and 
‘Brunnow caught the prisoner lurking about in the very spot,—trying to look as 
‘if he was minding his own business. He suspected for a long time that some- 


confidence in descriptions, we might yet imagine a power existing of no mean 
character. Amongst the records of the second council of Nice there is an ac- 


count of a painting of the Martyrdom of St. Euphemia, given by Arterius,|| 


bishop of Amasia, belonging to this era, in which the diversities of expression | 
are particularly noted and described, and the highest encomiums are bestowed || 
upon the painter, not, indeed, undeservedly, if his work answered the descrip-| 
tion. “Greatly I admire,” says he, “ the painter who the affect of fighting na-|| 
ture, that is to say, modesty and manliness, could combine ;” and in another), 
part he bears testimony to the faithful and expressive colouring thus: ** for so 
manifestly and evidently the painter has coloured the drops of blood, that you | 
ight swear it to flow from the lips, and with weeping you are compelled to de-|' 
.” In this country there can be no doubt that it was introduced with Chris-| 
tianity itself by the missionary St. Augustine ; as Pope Gregory the Great said 
it was chiefly for the sake of the heathen, instead of reading, that they might) 
learn from them what they ought to wership. Thus in the seventh century we 
find two eminent men, St. Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop, both employing the 
arts extensively in the service of religion. Bede gives an account of the latter 
bringing paintings from Rome to adorn his church at Weremouth. The ima- 
ges of the Virgin Mary and twelve apostles were disposed on the roof at the 
east end, carried from wall to wall, arranged apparently in tablets or panels, 
for they were doubtless executed on wood and in distemper. Subjects of Gos- 
1 history were dis on the south wall, the visions of the Apocalypse of 

t. Jolin on the n A similar testimony, drawn from the same authority, is 
given by Gregory Nyssen, who said he could not contemplate a picture of 
Abraham about to offer up his son without shedding tears. We must, however, 
accept these testimonies with some reserve ; for at a later time, when the arts 
were in the lowest state of degradation, it is not uncommon to meet with simi- 


body was lurking about in the neighborhood. Brunnow was then called, and de- 
iposed to his catching the prisoner as described. 

M. Arago.—Was the prosecutor sober ? 

Le Verrier.—Lord, yes, your worship ; no man who had a drop in him ever 
looks so cold as he did. 

M. Arago.—Did you see the assault ? 

Le Verrier.—I can’t say I did ; but I told Brunnow exactly how he'd be 
crouched down,— just as he was. 

M. Arago (to Brunnow).—Did you see the assault ? 

Brunnow.—No, your worship ; but I caught the prisoner. 

M. Arago.—How do you know there was any assault at ali ? 

Le Verrier.—I_ reckon it could'nt be otherwise, when I saw the prosecutor 
making those odd turns on the pavement. 

M. Arago.—You reckon and you calculate! Why, you'll tell me next, that 
you policemen may sit at home, and find out all that’s going on in the streets 
by arithmetic. Dhd you ever bring a case of this kind before me till now ? 

Le Verrier.—Why, you see, your worship, the police are growing cleverer 
and cleverer every day. We can’t help it—it grows upon us. 

VW. Arage —You're getting too clever for me. What does the prosecutor 
know avout the maticr ! 

The prosecutor said, all he knew w.s that he was pulled behind by somebody 
several times. On being further examined he said tat he had seen the prisoner 
often, but did not know his name, nor how he got his living ; but had under- 
stood he was called Neptune. He himself had paid rates and taxesa good 
many years now. He had a family of six,—two of whom got their own liy- 


lar encomiums. ‘There canbe no doubt, then, that the close of this century 


"The prisoner, being called on for his defence, said that it was a quarrel. He 
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had pushed the prosecutor, and the prosecutor had pushed bim. They had known 
each other a long time, and were always quarrelling ;—he did not know why. 
It was their nature he supposed. He further said that the prosecutor had given) 
a false account of himself ;—that he went about under different names. Some-) 
times he was called Uranus, sometimes Hersche!, and sometimes Georgium Si-| 
dus, and he had no character for regularity in the neighborhood. Indeed, he 
was sometimes not to be seen for a long time at once. 

The prosecutor, on being asked, admitted, after a little hesitation, that he na 
pushed and pulled the prisoner too. In the altercation which followed it was’ 
found very difficult to make out which began,—and the worthy magistrate seem-) 
ed to think they must have begun together. | 

M. Arago.—Prisoner, have you any family ' j 

The prisoner declined answering that question at present. He said he thought 
the police might as well reckon it out whether he had or not. 

M. Arago said he did’nt much differ from that opinion. —He then addressed, 
both prosecutor and prisoner ; and told them that if they could'nt settle their 
differences without quarrelling in the streets, he should certainly commit them 
both the next time. In the meantime, he called upon both to enter into their, 
own recognizances ; and directed the police to have an eye upon both,—observing 
that the prisoners would be likely to want it a long time, and the prosecutor) 
would not be a hair the worse for it. 


SCHONBEIN’S GUN COTTON. 

We had the opportunity of witnessing, a few days ago, a series ofhighly in. 
teresting experiments made with the above cotton,—principally in orde: to test, 
its relative force and efficiency as compared with gunpowder. ‘These were car-| 
ried on in the grounds of Mr. Barron, at Stanmore ; under the immediate super- 
intendance of Professor Schonbein himself. Ia our present ignorance of the 
constituents of the gun cotton, it would be rash to speculate on its ultimate use 
in a commercial point of view,—since that must depend on its cost as compared. 
with that of gunpowder : but there is no doubt of its being an extraordinary mo | 
tive agent,—pussessing far greater force than an equal weight of gunpowder. 
Previously to trying its powers with fire arms, the Professor made several ex- 
periments to show its explosive properties and perfect combustion. He placed) 
some gun cotton upon a heap of the strongest and most easily ignited sporting 
gunpowder. The cotton was then fired by heated platinum wire ; and, although 
there were innumerable points of contact between the cotton and the powder, 
the former expioded so instantaneously as to leave the former unexploded. The) 
cotton explodes at about 400 deg. of Fahrenheit , with a vividness of flame 
which is perfectly dazzling—leaving scarcely any residue behind. It has been, 
stated that no smoke is omitted :—this is erroneous. A slight smoke, or rather, 
vapor, is thrown off ; but it so soon disappears as to occasion no inconvenience. | 
After repeated explosions of the cotton, the room in which the experiments was! 
conducted was perfectly clear. 
It is difficult to over estimate the advantages attendant upon the use of gun-| 
cotton in mines ; since, the stfoke proceeding from the coarse gunpowder used’ 
for blasting purposes occasions so much annoyance and injury to the health of, 
miners. ‘The experiments in blasting, tried in the Cornwall mines a short time! 
, Were most satisfactory and conclusive in favor of the gun cotton.—Another 

of its strange qualities consists in its not being deteriorated by wet or damp. 
Some gun cotton which had been steeped in water for sixty hours, and dried by 
exposure to the air, exploded with the same facility, and as instantaneously, as, 
eotton which had not been wetted. Professor Schonbein stated that immersion 
in water for two months has not impaired its explosive qualities in the slightest 


degree. 

_ with fowling pieces and rifles were highly interesting and_/ 
satisfactory. A gun charged with thirty grains of prepared cotton propelled an, 
equal charge of shot with greater force and precision, at a distance of forty yards) 
than was done with the same gun loaded with a hundred and twenty grains of) 
gunpowder.—A rifle charged with fifty four and a half grains of gunpowder sent: 
a ball through seven boards half an inch in thickness, at a distance of forty yards ; 
the same rifle charged with forty grains of gun cotton propelled the ball into the 
eighth board.—Another rifle, which had been used for elephant shooting, and) 
eonsequently carried a much larger ball, charged with forty grains of gun cotton, 
propelled the ball through eight boards at a distance of ninety yards. In no; 
case was the discharge accompanied by a greater recoil than usual ; and the re-| 
ports were not louder than those accompanying the discharge of guns or rifles 
loaded with gunpowder. We understand that a hundred weight of the gun cot. || 
ton is on its way from Basle to Woolwich ; having been ordered by the govern-, 
ment with a view of testing its applicability to heavy ordinance. Professor 
Schonbein states that the manufacture of gun cotton is unattended by risk ; and. 
that it can be effected in the small space of eight hours, and at a less cost than’ 

npowder. If these statements shall turn out to be correct, the adoption of, 
the gun cotton will follow as a matter of course.—A theneum. 


| 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING. 
The wide spread habit of smoking has not yet had due medical attention paid) 
to it and its consequences. It is only by two or three year’s observation that) 


. Dr. Laycock has become fully aware of the great changes induced in the system) 


by the abuse of tobacco, and of the varied and obscure forms of disease to which’ 
especially excessive smoking gave origin. He proceeded to state some of them 
as they were met with in the pharyngical mucous membrane, the stomach, the 
lungs, the heart, the brain, and the nervoussystem. ‘The tobacco consumed by 
habitual smokers varied from half an ounce to twelve ounces per week, the usu-| 
al quantity from two to three ounces. Inveterate cigar smokers will consume 
from four to five dozen per week. 
The first morbid result is an inflammatory condition of the mucous membrane 
of the lips and tongue ; then the tunsils and pharynx suffer,—the mucous mem-) 
brane becoming dry and congested. If the thorax be examined well, it will be 
found slightly swollen, with congested veins meandering over the surface, and 
here and there a streak of mucous. Action ascends upwards into the posterior 
nares, and there is a discharge from the upper part of the pharynx, and irritation 
is felt within the anterior nares. The eye becomes affected with heat, slight, 
redness, lachrymation, and a peculiar spasmodic action of the orbicularis muscle, 
experienced together with intolerance of light on awakening from sleep in the 
morning. The frontal sinuses do not escape, but there is a heavy dull ache in 
their region 
Descending down the alimentary canal we come to the stomach, where 
the results, in extreme cases, are symptoms of grastritis. Pain, tenderness, 


led hoarser, and with a deeper tone. Sometimes a short cough results ; and a 
case of ulceration of the cartilages of the larynx came under the doctor's notice. 


| 'The patient was such a slave to the habit that he hardly ever had the pipe out 


of his mouth. Similar sufferings have been caused by similar practices in other 
instances. 

Another form is a slight tickling low down in the pharynx or trachea; and the 
patient coughs, or rather hawks up a grumous looking blood. It is so alarming 
as to be mistaken for pulmonary hemoptysis. . 

The action of tobacco smoking on the heart is depressing ; and some individ- 
uals who feel it in this organ more than others complain of an uneasy sensation 
about the left nipple—a distressing feeling, not amounting to faintness, but al- 
lied to it. ‘The action of the heart is observed to be feeble and irregular. An 
uneasy feeling is also experienced in or beneath the pectoral muscles, and often- 


/ er on the right side than on the left. 


On the brain the use of tobacco appears to diminish the rapidity of cerebral ac - 
tion, and check the flow of ideas through the mind. It differs from opium and 
henbane, and rather excites to wakefulness, like green tea, than composes to 
sleep—induces a dreaminess which leaves no impression on the memory, leaving 
a great susceptability, indicated by a trembling of the hands and irritability of 
temper. Such are the secondary results of smoking. So are blackness of the 
teeth and gum boils: there is also a sallow paleness of the complexion, an irre- 
soluteness of disposition, a want of life and energy, and, in constant smokers who 
do not drink, a tendency to pulmonary phthisis. 
| Dr. Wright of Birmingham in a communication to the author, fully corrobo- 
rates his opinions ; and both agree that smoking produces gastric disorders, 
coughs, and inflammatory disorders of the larynx and pharynx, diseases of the heart 
and lowness of spirits ; and, in short, is very injurious to the respiratory, circu- 
lating, alimentary, and nervous system.— Lt. Gaz. 


CHEMICAL MIRACLES. 

At the court of the Duke of Brunswick, Professor Beyruss promised that du- 
ring dinner his coat should become red ; and, to the amazement of the prince 
and his other guests, it actually became that colour. M. Vogel. who relates the 
fact, does not reveal the secret made use of by Beyruss ; but he observes that 
by pouring limewater on the juice of the beetroot, a colorless liquid is obtained; 
and that a piece of cloth steeped in this liquid and quickly dried becomes red in 
a few hours, simply by contact with the air ; and further, that the effect is ac- 
celerated in an-apartment where champagne and other wines are being plenti- 
fully poured out. It has been proved by recent experiments, that wool died by 
orchil of a violet color, or stained blue by the accidental sulphate of indigo, in a 
bath of hydro sulphuric acid, becomes colorless, yet assumes the blue or the vi- 
olet color, on exposure to the free air. Either explanation applies to the modern 
fact, and indicates the possibility of reviving ancient prodigies : it also discov- 
ers the manner in which, amid flaming torches and smoking incense, in the sanc- 
tuaries of polytheism, the veil concealing the sacred things may have been seen 
to change from white to a blood red hue, and which spectacle was considered as 
the presage of frightful disasters. Blood boiling upon the altars, or upon the 
marbles or in the vases of the temples, was also indicative of peril and calamity. 
In Provence, in the sixteenth century, when a consecrated phial was filled with 
the blood of St. Magdalene, in a solid state, was placed near her pretended head, 
the blood became liquid, and suddenly boiled. ‘The same phenomenon was ex- 
hibited at the cathedral of Avellino, with the blood of St. Lawrence ; and also 
at Bisseglai, with that of St. Pantaleon, and of two other martyrs. In the pre- 
sent day, at an annual public ceremony at Naples, some of the blood of St. Jan- 


| uarius, collected and dried centuries ago, becomes spontaneously liquified, and 


rises in a boiling state tothe top of the phial that encloses it. These phenom- 
ena may be produced by reddening sulphuric ether with orcanette (onosma, Linn,) 
and mixing the tincture with spermaceti. This preparation, at ten degrees above 
the freezing point (centigrade,) remains condensed, but melts and boils at twen- 
ty. To raise it to this temperature, it is only necessary to hold the phial which 


' contains it in the hand for some time. 


Voltaire’s Temper.—M. de Villette, a few days ago, had a large party at din- 
ner. Jn sitting down to dinner, M. de Voltaire missed his drinkmg cup, which 
he had marked with his seal. ‘“ Where is my cup |” he said with flashing eyes, 
to a simple footman behind his chair, whose special duty is was to wait upon him. 
The poor devil, frightened out of his wits, stammered out a few words. ¢ “ En- 
emy of your master !”’ roared the old man in a fury, * find my goblet,—I will 
have my goblet—I won't dine without it !" Seeing that the goblet did not ap- 
pear, he left the table in a rage, and went up to his room, and shut himself in. 
Madame Denis, Madame and M. de Villette, one after the other, went to beg 
him to come down, but in vain, At length it was determined to depute the Mar- 
quis Villeivielle, whom Voltaire is fond of, from his pleasant and amiable man- 
ners. He knocked softly at the door. “ Who is there?” “°Tis I—Villei- 
vielle.” * Ah,” said Voltaire, opening the door, “ is it you, my dear Marquis, 
what do you want with me!” « I am come in the name of all your friends, in 
despair at your absence to beseech you to come down.” “ ‘They ask me to 
come down!” “ They conjure you” “But, my dear friend, I dare not !”’ 
* Why so?” «© They will laugh at me.” « How can you think so? Have we 
not all our notions about things that belong to us? Does not everybody fancy 
his own glass, his penknife, or his pen '” ** Well, I see you wish to find an ex- 
cuse for me. Let us rather own frankly that everybody has his foibles : I blush 
for mine ; but yet ] remember having read somewhere that the sage Locke was 
passionate. Go down first, I shall follow you.” A few minutes afterwards he 
appeared and sat down to table. mimicing the timid awkwardness of a naughty 
child that expects a scolding. Some persons present, who told the story, as- 
sured us that they never saw him so amiable.—Barriere’s Memoirs. : 


Commencement of the Bank of England.—At the time the Bank of England 
was established, only four great banks existed in Europe; one in Holland, one 
in Germany, and two in Italy ; they were at Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, 
and Genoa. All but the Genoese Bank were formed solely for the convenience 
of merchants ; the latter was not only for that general purpose, but was also 
founded for the immediate emolument of the individual proprietors : and after 
this model, the Bank of England was established in 1694. The commission was 
issued in the reign of William and,Mar;, on the 15th of June of tha: year. The 
necessity for some institution of this kind had been long felt ; and Mr. William 


| Patterson had travelled into several commercial countries, in 1691, and the fol- 


lowing years, to examine into their banking establishments. This gentleman 
had communicated to Mr. Michael Godfrey the progress and result of his dis- 


and a constant sensation of sickness and a desire to expectorate, belong to this) coveries. ‘The original foundation of a public bank is, however, claimed by Mr. 


affection. 


John Briscoe ; and the grounds on which he makes this pretension are 


p The action of the heart and lungs is impaired by the influence of the narcotic) stated in a letter pi or his “ Advice to a Freeholder.” It was in oppe- 


on the nervous system ; but a morbid state of the larynx, trachea, and lungs re- 
sults from the direct action of the smoke. ‘The voice is observed to be render- 


sition to the National Bank that the Bank of England was commenc 


| Banker's Magazine. 
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Ww HAT SHALL BE THE END OF THESE THINGS 7 forest are unrufited, white the river is just murmuring in the alstatee; and the 


The | 
, the 


the inn, but the evening was not light enough to distinguish more than that it) 


Canadian bird 


was very small, not so ig asa quail, and dark colored. It seemed to prefer the, 
sandy road ; and as it had probably never been molested, picked up the oats or’ 


grain left by the horses. 


appears peculiar to this part of Canada, and is the smallest of the dove kind. I. 
know nothing to compare with its soft, cadenced and plaintive cry ; it almost 
makes one weep to hear it, and is totally different from th 


When another life is added 
To the heaving turbid mass : 
When another breath of being 
Stains creation’s tarnished glass ; 
When the first cry, weak and piteous, 
Heralds long-enduring pain, 
And a soul from non-existence 
Springs, that ne’er can die again ; 
When the mother's passionate welcome 
Sorrowlike bursts forth in tears, 
And the sire’s self-gratulation 
Prophecies of future years— 
It is well me cannot see 


What the end shall be. 


When across the infant-features 
‘Trembles the faint dawn of mind :; 
When the heart looks from the windows 

Of the eyes that were so blind ; 
When the incoherent murmurs 
Syllable each swaddled thought, 
To the fond ear of affection 
With a boundless promise fraught, 
Kindling great hopes for to-morrow 
From that dull uncertain ray. 
As by glimmering of the twilight 
Is foreshewn the perfect day— 
Tt 1s well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


When the boy upon the threshhold 
Of his all-comprising home 
Parts aside the arm maternal 
That enlocks him ere he roam ; 
When the canvass of his vessel 
Flutters to the favouring gales, 
Years of solitary exile 
Hid behind its sunny sails ; 
When his pulses beat with ardour, 
And his sinews stretch for toil, 
And a hundred bold emprises 
Lure him to that easterr soil— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


When the vouth beside the maiden 
Looks into her credulous eyes : 
When the heart upon the surface 
Shines too happy to be wise ; 
He by speeches less than gestures 
Hinteth what her hopes expound, 
Laying out the waste hereafter 
Like enchanted garden-ground ; 
He may palter—so do many, 
She may suffer—so must all ; 
Both may yet, werld disappointed, 
This Jost hour of love recall— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


When the altar of religion 
Greets the expectant bridal pair ; 
When the vow that lasts till dying 
Vibrates on the sacred air : 
When man’s lavish protestations 
Doubt of after-change defy, 
Comforting the frailer spirit 
Bound his servitor for aye ; 
When beneath love’s silver moonbeams 
Maay rocks in shadow sleep 
Undiscovered till possession 
Shews the dangers of the deep— 
_ It is well we cannot see 


What the end shall be. 


Whatsoever is beginning 

That is wrought by human skill, 
Every daring emanation 

Of the mind’s ambitious will ; 
Every first impulse of passion, 

Gush of love, or twinge of hate ; 
Every launch upon the waters, 

Wide horizoned by our fate ; 
Every venture in the chances 

Of life’s sad, oft desperate, game, 
Whatsoever be our motive, 

Whatsoever be our aim— 

It is well we cannot see 


What the end shall be. 


Dove.— Here (at Thamesville) I first saw 


mourning dove. It came hopping along the ground close to 


It became so far domesticated as to approach mankind 
although the slightest advance towards it sent it away. My host, a very intel- | 
ligent man, told me that it always came there on the hot summer nights ; and 
we soon heard at various distances its soft but exceedingly melancholy call. It’ 


| moon emerging from, and re entering, the drifting might cloud, in a land of the 
| mere remnant of the Indian tribes gone to their eternal rest.— Bonycastle's Can- 
ada and the Canadians. 


Romantic Story.—One of the sons of Schamyl, hero of the Caucasus, was 
‘taken prisoner some years ago, when only eight years old, by the Russians. The 
emperor had him brilliantly educated at the Military School, where he was con- 
\sidered one of the best pupils. He never spoke of his father, and appeared to 
po forgotten his birthplace. His comrades and professors were ignorant of his 
origin, and he was known by a different name from his own. He left the Mili- 
tary School last July, and was sent as lieutenant to the regiment of Finland. A 
‘month back he suddenly disappeared, leaving a letter for his colonel, in which 
| he informed him of his birth, and declared. that though young he had never for- 
gotten his native country, and that he was going to join his father and brothers. 
| This news caused a great sensation. The young Schamyl, who is 18 years of 
age, is much beloved by his fellow pupils, who at present cannot help admiring 
| the patience and courage with which he endured his lot for so long atime. It 
|\is supposed that he has succeeded in reaching Sweden. A family of rich Fin- 
|jland peasants have been arrested on suspicion of having favored his escape.— 
Constitutionnel. 


HANDY ANDY IN MISSOURI. 
BY EVERPOINT. 
| | Lover's story of Putting the Champagne in Ice possesses sufficient 


vraisemblance to pass as having actually occurred—in Ireland ; but could 
‘it have occurred anywhere else? Certainly it could, and most certainly it 
| \did, and the how and the where we proceed to relate. 

| Everybody knows ‘ The Empire.’ and how nicely they do things up there ; 
‘and how comfortable the “‘ nrivate rooms” are; and how attentive are the 
‘hosts, and how fly-around-alive are the waiters, &«. But everybody also 
| knows that order, however admirable it may be, is subject to derangement, 
\iand that, whether from the sod of old Ireland or the mould of Illinois, a 
iis new waiter” is likely, more than once, to * put his foot in it” while en- 
, deavoring to ** get his hand in.” 

|, Last summer, during a ‘‘ hot spell,” doing as well as could be expected 
{under circumstances, a small party, consisting of two “ first citizens,” one 
''** old inhabitant,” and one gentleman “from up the river,” had put their 
‘legs under Fuller’s mahogany for the purpose of taking a light dinner. Of 
, course no one would drink “ heavy wines” at a light dinner, and champagne 
| was accordingly ordered, the “* new waiter” alluded to being the messenger. 
i|He orought the bottle, took very meekly a reprimand for not having cooled 
it, received a second order for broken ice, and promptly returned with a ca- 
||pacious soup plate full of it. A point of interest in the conversation being 
\jconcluded, the champagne was asked for, and, Handy Andy all over, the 
** new waiter” placed upon the table the dish of broken ice, into which he 
; had poured the wine! 

The gentleman from “ up the river” Jooked very loudly, though he dared 
not trust himself to question city forms; the “ first citizens” themselves 
were on the point of bursting forth, when the “ old inhabitant,” who pos 
jsesses gravity enough for all the patriarchs—those of Vide Poche included 
\—with the utmost calmness and sobriety addressed himself to Handy, and 
demanded “ spoons !” 

** Spoons, sir ?” 

** You will now bring us the spoons.” 

** Large or small, sir?” 

*** Table,’ of course,’’ 

The new waiter hurried off, with a most deprecating look, silently la- 
menting his neglected education, while the gentleman from “‘ up river,” 
wondering what would come next, sat at his ease—very uneasily. The 
\* first citizens” by this time were also as grave and ceremonious as eti- 
quette could possibly demand. Back came Handy with “spoons for the 
crowd.” 

It was a rich treat, and no mistake about it, to see that sly villain, the 
\\contriver of the fun—his round and glowing countenance undisturbed by a 
single rebellious muscle, and his eyes ‘* sot” beyond any possible detection 
llot a jest—hand round the spoons, and then, after carefully stirring up the 
champagne and pronouncing it “’bout right!” proceed to help himself; 
first taking a taste, and then spooning his glass full! By a tacit under- 
\standing the two “ first citizens” followed his example, and now came the 
|\sharpest part of this “‘ saw” unpremeditated. The up river” gentleman 
|, Was a sensitive gentleman, and a polite gentleman, and though champagne 
|,was no stranger to him, he had never seen it speoned at the ** diggins,” and 
| he ‘elt rather tenacious about confessing his ignorance. During the prepa- 
| ratory stirring up, &c., he had been very busy contemplating the poultry 
||through the window ; he next felt an irresistable desire to screw up his lips, 
‘and then came forth a sort of whistle with the wind knocked out of it—for 
which he evidently was not responsible—accompanied by a kind of tattoo 
‘from the heel of his boot—evidently out of his understanding. Now, an 
‘uneasy glance around established the fact, that three prominent men of the 
reat city of St. Louis were actually spooning their champagne ; the next 
‘moment he was himself in the act of taking a stir, when native indepen- 
idence of character, with a single flap of its eagle-wing, sent conventionality 
pe the devil, and, throwing down his spoon, the gentleman from “ up river” 
ithus spread himself :— 

‘* Look here, gentlemen / I've eat spoon-fazhion, and I’ve slept spoon- 
‘fashion, but it | can drink spoon-fashion, d—mme! Furthermore, it this 
is what St. Louis has come to, cuss me if I don’t stay for good and all at the 
diggins !” 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the buttons that were lost, on the part 
of those three prominent citizens, in the explosion which followed this 
jclimax of irritation ; suffice it to say, that Fuller kept an account of the 
bottles, one of which at least was devoted to the health and future prospects 

St. Louis Reveille. 


that curious little 
‘lof the Handy Andy of the occasion. 


A Great Invention.—An Irish soldier was noticed at Resaca de la Palma 
|\in the battle of the 8th performing prodigies of valor, and around his bod 
’\|was swathed a bulk as if he had distributed the contents of his knapsac 
about him for more easy transportation. On he dashed into the teeth of 
| danger, and was among the first who broke inte the Mexican camp. Here, 
\'while standing among a group of comrades, some of them inquired what he 
|had wrapped around him. 

«Is it this?” says he; “ oh! by St. Pathrick, but that’s a great invention 


e coo of the turtle dove.) jintirely ; didn’t | walk into thim yallow rashkills without the laste appre- 


When it begins, and the whip-poor-will joins the concert, one is apt to ane? hinsion ; for | had my air-tight Lire PRESARVER blowed up to its full tin- 


there is a lament among the feathered tribe for some general loss, in the sti 
ness and solemnity ofa summer's night, when the leaves of the vast and 


sion, and a devil a wan uv thur bullits could do peas to me !” 
Yankee Blade, 
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Fine Arts. lwould be agreeable to Spain and to France. M. Guizot held the same language 


sfsaee lin his despatches to M. Bresson. 

Brown’s Statuary.—The exhibition of Statuary now open at the Rooms of | To this proposition Lord Palmerston did not reply until a month afterwards ; 
the National Academy of Design, should be generally visited. The artist has| and he did not accept it, but demanded that France should join him in propo- 
lately returned from Rome, where he has spent the last four years prosecuting) sing Don Henry exclusively. 
his studies ; and the works exhibited are the results of his labors. Withouten-|| The French Government could not accede to this; Don Henry having de- 
tering into any extended descriptions, or criticisms, we would simply point out, \parted from the decorous and respectful course towards Queen Isabella which 
in as few words as possible, the ideas which the artist seems to have sought to ‘his brother had observed, and thrown himself under the influence of the most 
embody in the works which he has placed in the exhibition. ‘violent and blind fraction of the Spanish Progresista party—a fraction which 

The first is a statue of Ruth, which is the most prominent and beautiful in| has done everything possible to light up civil war. ‘The choice of Queen Isa- 
the room. It is a figure of the size of life, draped with extraordinary beauty.||bella did not fall upon him. France imposed nothing—things took their natu- 
The simplicity of the falling folds, and the grace with which she holds the droop-||ral course. As soonas M. Guizot witnessed serious combinations which gave 
ing ears of grain, are admirable. The artist has evidently intended to represent] |ground to fear that the husband of the Queen would not be chosen among the 
her at the moment when addressed by Boaz—when he told her to go and glean| descendants of Philip the fifth, he made known, on the 27th of February last, 


among the handmaidens in the field. jin London and Madrid, that if these combinations should assume any consis- 
«So she stood among the stooks tence, the French Government would consider itself liberated from every en- 
Hood gagement, and free to demand either the Queen's hand or the Infanta’s for the 


eee Duke de Montpensier. In the month of May, the French Cabinet learned that 
Her face appears to be almost faultless. There is in it a sweet melancholy,—| | propositions had been made by the Spanish Government to the Prince of Saxe 
a tenderness that enlists one’s sympathy,—while the mind wanders with hers,|\Coburg to marry Prince Leopold to Queen Isabella. The Cabinet could not 
away amongst her kindred, for whom she mourns. Tt be ignorant that the propositions had the support of Mr. Bulwer, and it expressed 
The second statue that claims attention is that of Rebecca. This is in an un-} its dissatisfaction both at London and Madrid. It received from Lord Aberdeen, 
finished state, and not as large as that of Ruth. There is in the management||the most hpnourable assurances. Lord Aberdeen however, soon went out 
of the drapery more freedom of manner, and more artistical skill displayed than! \of office ; and the information received by the French government left 
in the former ‘The artist apparently did not intend to illustrate any particular ‘no doubt that the efforts which had been made for the marriage of Queen 
point in the life of Rebecca. She has upon her arm a bracelet, which had just/|Isabella with Prince Leopold were going on aetively. In the despatch 
been given her by the servant of Isaac ; and she is meditating in her simple! whichLord Palmerston had addressed to Mr. Bulwer on the 9th of July, 
mind what it could all mean,—why were these presents given her, &c. ithe candidates for the hand of the Queen were reduced to three,—Prince Leo- 
The third statue is that of Adonis, the beloved of Venus. It is entirely free, pold of Coburg, and the two sons of Don Francisco de Paula: the three were 
of drapery, and standing in an attitude of repose : the features are remarkably| confounded in one and the same approbation. Under these circumstances the 
expressive, and of fine proportions. It is not finished as highly as that of Ruth.||French Government, acting on its reserved right, made an appeal to the free- 
The next work is a group of Boy and Dog struggling for a bowl of milk.) will of Queen Isabella and her Government, and presented a different combina- 
The artist has named it chi vince mangia—who wins eats. It is a playful group! nation :_ the Queen of Spain and her Government have accepted this arrange- 
and full of spirit. There is in the room a bust of the Hon. Ambrose Spencer,| ment and the Cortes have given to it their unanimous adhesion. 
which is an admirable likeness of the venerable statesman, and beautifully exe-|| On the question of the Duke de Montpensier M. Guizot adverts to the two 
cuted. Also, ahead of Ariadne, which many will remember as being in the} fundamental motives of the treaty of Utrecht,—to secure the crown of Spain 
exhibition of the Academy two years since. It is remarkable for its classic|'to Philip the Fifth and his descendants. The interpretation which Lord Pal- 
beauty. - ‘merston wishes to give to the treaty of Utrecht is, besides, rejected by facts. 
There is also in the room a bust of Grazia, the famous Roman model. ‘There Never was this treaty regarded as forming an obstacle to marriage between the 
is not probably a more classic head in the world. It seems the head of a Grecian) various branches of the Bourbons of France and Spain. In 1721, Louis the 
Goddess. : First, King of Spain, eldest son of Philip the Fifth, married Louisa of Orleans, 
The most pleasing works in the whole, are four Bas Reliefs—four Seasons.| Dutchess de Montpensier, one of the daughters of the Regent. In 1739, the 
They are, in their conception and execution, excedingly classic. The first.|)/[nfante Don Philip, Duke of Parma, another son of Philip the Fifth, married 
Spring, represents a youthful female figure scattering seeds over the ploughed) Louisa Elizabeth of France, one of the daughters of Louis the Fifteenth ; and 
ground upon which she is walking. She is a majestic creature ; her hair) in 1745, the Dauphin, son of Louis the Fifteenth, married a daughter of Philip 
streaming in the wind which rustles her drapery as she walks proudly by—she the Fifth. Now, did not these Infantas bring with them in these marriages an 
suggests the idea of a majestic spirit sweeping over the earth and blessing it) eventual but positive right to the Crown of Spain? Itis not to be forgotten 
at this season of the year. She is followed by a child who carries a measure of} 'that the law proclaimed by Philip the Fifth, was only a sort of demi Salic law 
grain with which she supplies herself. There are plowmen and oxen in low! which, in excluding females until after the entire extinction of males, ended, 
relief, however, by admitting them. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs con- 
The second is Summer, the season of love and poetry. There are three youth-| cludes by observing that the treaty of Utrecht will suffice in future for the in- 
ful figures in a harvest field ; the first is a young Shepherd crowning with a |terests of peace and the balance of power in Europe, as it has hitherto suf- 
wreath of grain a young Shepherdess, who is gracefully seated, holding in one! |ficed. As to the independence of Spain, the French Government declares it re- 
hand a lyre. Another female figure is near binding up sheafs of grain of the) spects it as much as any power can do. Spain, besides, has proved that she 
harvest field. |knows how to maintain that independence, and will maintain it the more in pro- 
The third is Autumn. Here man is represented as more fully developed. He) portion as her constitutional regime shall be consolidated. The French Cabi- 
is leaning in repose, and contemplating the playful gambols of a child, who is) net admits openly that it is desirous of a true and solid friendship with Spain ; 
struggling with its mother for a cluster of grapes, which she has plucked from) and observes, that the marriage of the Duke de Montpensier, in drawing closer 
the hanging vines—under which she is reclining ;—various game of the season the bonds of union between the two countries, will render more secure the 
is hanging by. The artist has worked with much true feeling of art ; as in all peace of Europe. The French Government. therefore, will not admit as rules 
the best works everything has a meaning, nothing is added for effect, simply to for its conduct the representations addressed by Lord Palmerston ; and appeals 
make up a work. ; jfor the maintenance of harmony between France and England to the sound 
The fourth, Winter—old age—an aged coyple. The old man reading the})judgment and equitable spirit of the British Government and the British na- 
sacred word. The aged woman listening has laid aside her thread and spinning’ tion. 


wheel. There is a brazier between them, and a youth to = 
a flickering lamp stands by. All these are emblematic and the work is perhaps. 
MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


The art of sculpture rightly understood is a noble one : unfortunately there | Eztracts from Mexican Papers.—The same vessel which brought the de 
is but little opportunity of enjoying it here. This is the largest exhibition of spatches to the Navy Department, that we publish this aoe brings with it 
statuary that has ever taken place in our city—and those fond of the art or who also a file of the Vera Cruz Locomotor from the 9th to the 19th of October in- 
wish to cultivate a taste for it may pass many a pleasant hour in studying these clusive. ; 
works. With the exception of the Adonis, they all belong to our own citizens | A decree, with a long perey was issued by the governmenton the 2d of 
who have loaned them for this exhibition. —Courter. October, requiring from all hoiders of town property within the republic whether 

belonging to individuals, convents, societies, or institutions. a contribution equiva- 


lent to a month's rent, to be devoted exclusively to the s th 
THE SPANISH MARRIAGE QUESTION. ¢ how clusively upport of the war, to 
The Revue des Deux Mondes gives an account of the recent correspondence pod Tenants and sub-tenants are required to 
that passed between Lord Palmerston and M. Guizot on the Spanish marriages. r }sum equal to the fourth part of a month 8 rent. 
The paper is understood to have been furnished by M. Guizot himself. It is), h _ Monitor of the 8th of October says : « We knew that the Secretary of 
couched in terms of diplomatic circumlocution, and mingles comment with € 4 Teasury has proposed to the venerable clergy of this diocese a mode by 
statement in a way not favourable to clearness; especially as the statement is which they can contribute abundant means for the support of the war, without 
in an abridged form. We must resort to further abridgment ; picking out the diminishing in any manner the value of ecclesiastical property, and without pre- 
essential points which possess enduring interest. ijudice to the rights of individuals. The secretary attended to-day, at the ec- 
Lord Palmerston addressed a note on the 22nd of September to Lord Nor- clesiastical session, a deliberation upon this important matter ; but it appears 
manby, which was communicated three days afterwards to M. Guizot. In this that the venerable clergy postponed their decision, and that they arenot im- 
note Lord Palmerston complains that at the time the French Government pro pressed with the urgent necessity of the government for great resources, in or- 
posed to him to come to an understanding on the subject of the marriage, M. (der ” save the independence and nationality of Mexico.” 
Bresson had received orders to conclude everything, and thus the question The Monitor of the 22nd October says: “It is knownin a positive manner 
which the Charge d’Affaires of France proposed to discuss in London, had) that the government has received proposals for a foreign loan of twenty millions 
already been decided by the instructions addressed to the Ambassador of Prance of dollars, and that the offer is based substantially upon a mortgage of the pro- 
at Madrid. While Ere the most sincere hopes that the Queen of Spain| |perty of the clergy, without involving any extravagant demands or irritating 
may have many heirs, Lord Palmerston touches upon the hypothesis that the) pretensions.” — 
Queen may have no heirs at all ; and leaves it to be understood that England); The Republicano of the 13th of October says :—« We know that Great 
would claim from France the guarantee of a renunciation for the children of the} Britain and France have agreed seriously to press upon the United States the 
Infanta and of the Duke de Montpensier to the throne of Spain. Might not the||acceptance of their mediation in the differences which exist between them and 
marriage. he asks, give rise in future to French intervention in Spain! The |us, tor the purpose of putting an end to the war which they have so unjustly and 
monarchy of Isabella is not at the end of its commotions. England could not)|iniquitously commenced.” f 
remain an indifferent spectatress of an event which may have such results, but If any confidence is to be put in the bragging articles in their newspapers, it 
must make serious representations against the project. ‘would seein as if voluntary contributions to the government are in creasing, and 
In a despatch dated the 5th October, M. Guizot invites M. de Jarnac to com-||public spirit awakening among the people. But there are other indications to the 
municate with Lord Palmerston on the subject of the foregoing remonstrance. contrary. he committee appuinted in Vera Cruz to raise contributions, have 
M. Guizot repudiates the idea of his ory Saws private instructions to Madrid reported that in consequence of the deserted state of the city and cessation of 
at the moment when he was asking Lord Palmerston to act in concert with)/business, they do not expect to be able to raise more than $2,921 per month- 
him. He admits that in July he proposed to the British Government to come||A number of ladies in Jalapa had offered their services to the government to 
to an understanding to support the two sons of Don Francisco de Paula; whoj|make clothing for the soldiery, &c. 
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Amoudia's official report of the killed and wounded at Monterey, is 5 officers, ltrader, in those various regions confirms these statements, how wonderful is the 
and 1:7 men killed ; 23 officers, and 221 men wounded!! A letter from a'|dispensation of the Almighty, under which, by the simple agency of little flies, 
citizen at Monterey, dated at Saltillo, September 27th, abuses Ampudia, and {not only is the American Continent gradually undergoing a process which, with 
attributes te him individually the loss of Monterey. The writer says that Am-|jother causes, will assimilate itsclimate to that of Europe, but that the Indians 
padia begged and crawled on the ground, in order to save his own carcase : that |themselves are clearing and preparing their own country for the reception of 
after the capitulation, he carried his infamy sv far as to invite Taylor and his janother race, who will hereafter gaze at the remains of the elk, the bear, and 
officers to a banquet ; and that Ortega held the bridles of the * Yankees’”’ the beaver, with the same feelings of astonishment with which similar vestiges 
horses while they mounted. He says that the women, boys, and populace, shout-||are discovered in Europe—the monuments of a state of existence that has 


ed execrations upon the coward as he quitted the plaza. |passed away.” ay: 
A committee appointed by some of the citizens of Mexico addressed a letter | To come at once, however, to the topic of the book,—that of emigration. It 


1 12 


to Gomez Pedraza requesting that he and Gomez Farias would meet in public; 
on the principal balcony of the National Palace, and embrace each other in token. 


seems clear to Sir Francis Head's apprehension that as John Bull is presen- 
ted yearly by his wife with an increase of 365,000 members to his family, after 


of reconciliation. Pedraza in his reply scouts the proposition as childish—says |replacing the deaths with a like number of births, some of this excess must be 
that it would draw upon them the ridicule of the wits of Mexico, and that ridi- |sent away to tenant other regions of the globe that happen to be in want of in- 
cule is a terrible weapon for either individuals or public bodies to encounter : habitants. ‘This operation of interchange between supply and demand, accor- 
that Farias and himself are men of mature age, and Mexicans should expect |ding to him, Nature has performed in the best manner. She has conducted 


something like good sense from them. the Anglo-Saxon race precisely to that part of North America in which its vir- 
Fifty wealthy individuals in the city of Mexico had agreed to contribute joint- tues might be best evoked. The love of enterprise is but one of many reasons 


| 


ly a loan of two hundred thousand dollars for war expenses, of which one hun-, which lead men to emigration. The inability of government to provide for 
red and seventy-five thousand had been paid. Seventy thousand of it was sent jeven just claims has driven many ‘distinguished officers of both services to 
to Santa Anna at San Luis Potosi, besides what was spent for ammunition, |the backwoods.” ‘Then— 


transportation, &c., for the army of the north. 


«« Many fine fellows came out because they could not live without shooting, 


‘The Government had called for exact statements of damage done to public and did not choose to be poachers ; a vast number crossed over because they 
and private property during the war, « the day being not distant when we may jhad - heavy families and small incomes ;’ and one of the most loyal men I_ was 
exact indemnity for the injuries which that government [i. ¢. the government of acquainted with, and to whose protection I had afterwards occasion to be indebt- 


the United States] has caused us!! It had also advertised for proposals for 
lighting the city of Mexico with gas.—Union. 

From the Pacific.—Accounts from the Pacific of Aug. 22d, afford us some in-. 
teresting particulars :— 

On the 23d of July, Commodore Stockton assumed the command of the United 
States naval forces on the west coast of Mexico. On the 25th the “ Cyane,” 
with the “ California regiment of mounted riflemen, under Col. Fremont, sailed, 


ed, in answer to some questions | was inquisitively putting him, stopped me 

iby honestly saying, as he looked me full in the face, ‘My character, Sir, 
won’t bear investigation !” * * 

Propelled by these motley reasons, feelings, grievances, and doctrines, many 

thousands of families and individuals of various grades (in 1842 their number ex- 

ceeded 42,000) have annually taken leave of the shores of Great Britain to seek 

refuge in the splendid wilderness of Canada, or in other words, sick of ¢ vain 


from Monterey for San Diego, that they might be landed southward of the Mex-||pomp and glory,’ have left the old world for what they hoped would be a better. 
ican forces, amounting to 500 men, under Gen. Castro and Gov. Pico, who were |Now, just as seafaring men declare that after ‘Thames soup has undergone fer- 
well fortified at the camp of the Mesa, three miles from * the city of the pl emerge | which process it emits from the bung hole of the casks which 


gels.” A few days after, Commodore Stockton, in the * Congress,” sailed for, 
San Pedro, where he landed with his gallant sailor army, and marched directly, 
for the redoubtable “ camp of the Mesa. When he had come within 12 miles of 
the camp. Gen. Castro broke ground and ran for the city of Mexico. The gov- 
ernor of the territory, and the other principa! officers, separated in different par-, 
ties ; and on the 13th of August, having been joined by Col. Fremont and 80 
riflemen, and by Mr. Larkin, the late American consul, the commodore entered 
the famous ‘“* Ciudad de los Angeles,” the capital of the Californias, and took’ 
quiet pussession of the government house. Most of the principal officers were) 
subsequently taken. 

The American forces thus chased the Mexican army more than 300 miles 
along the coast ; pursued them 20 miles in the interior of their country ;! 
routed, and dispersed them, and secured quiet possession of their territory. | 

The “ Congress” was to sail a few days on a cruise for the protection of our 
commerce, and the remaining vessels of the squadron were to be disposed with 
a view to the same object, so far as they could be spared from the blockade of| 
the southern coast. | 

The President’s proclamation, and the congressional proceedings in reference! 
to the war, were first received by Commodore Stockton [in a Mexican account} 
on the 19th of August, by the United States Warren, from Mazatlan. The flag 
of the U. States is now flying from every commanding position in the territory of 
California. 

‘The patriotism and courage of the men who accompanied the commodore on 
his expedition after Castro, are spoken of in the highest terms. Their march was 
trying and hazardous, perhaps longer than has ever been made in the interior of 
a country by sailors after an enemy.—Union. 

THE EMIGRANT. 
BY SIR F. B. HEAD, BART. 

A sparkling’ book,—as might have been expected from the characteristic dash 
of the author's former productions. The volume opens with a description of; 
North America—very graphically hit off ; and showing, after a pleasant fashion, 
of illustration, among other things, that the existing temperature of the climate, 
has less relation to the latitude than to the forests, which protect the snow from) 
the influence of the sun. Causes are in operation which promise, at no distant 
period,. an amelioration in this respect. The settler clears away as much of 
the forest as suits his purpose—hut Nature has other and more eflectual agents’ 
working to the same end. Swarms of little flies, for instance have for many) 
years, according to Sir Francis Head, “ been most materially altering the cli- 
mate of the great continent of North America.” This is the manner :— 

« They sting, bite, and torment the wild animals to such a degree that, es- 
pecially in summer, the poor creatures, like those in Abyssinia, described by! 
Bruce, become almost in a state of distraction, and to get rid of their assail-| 
ants, wherever the forest happened to be on fire, they rushed to the smoke, in-| 
stinctively knowing quite well that the flies would be unable to follow them 
there. The wily Indian, observing these movements, shrewdly perceived that, 
by setting fire to the forest, the flies would drive to him his game, instead of his 
pa | obliged to trail in search of it; and the experiment having proved emi. 
nently successful, the Indians for many years have been, and still are, in the! 
habit of burning tracts of wood so immense, that from very high and scientific; 
authority I have been informed that the amount of land thus burned under the| 
influence of the flies has exceeded many millions of acres; and that it has! 
been, and still is, materially changing the climate of North America! But, be-| 
sides the effect it is producing on the thermometer, it is simultaneously working: 
out another great operation of Nature. Although the game, to avoid the stings 
of their tiny assailants, come from distant regions to the smoke, and therein fall 
from the arrows and rifles of their human foes, yet this burning of the forest de | 
stroys the rabbits and small ne, as well as the young of the larger game, and, 


||commenced. 


lcontain it a gas highly offensive, and even inflammable, it becomes the clear- 
est, the sweetest, and the most wholesome water that can be taken to sea—so 
does the same sort of clarification and the same results take place in the moral 
feelings of the crouds of emigrants I have described.” 

Ever uppermost, however, in the heart of the Emigrant is his love for Old 
England. Though local politics soon grow up around him, and the backwoods- 
man is speedily engaged in disputes on his immediate interests, these give way 
at once when the connexion with the mother-country is practically brought into 
question. ‘This is the case even with the native Canadian population ; who 


‘+ are most decidedly,” says Sir Francis Head, “ more proud of the title of British 


isubjects than people are im England.” As, however, the running against Sir 
Francis Head’s well-known political opinions is involved in the further pursuit of 
him on this tack, we prefer drawing on his pages for a few of those anecdotes 
illustrative of life in the seat of his government in which they abound. « As 
the common crow,” says the author in his Preface, “ is made of a small lump 
of carrion and two or three handfuls of feathers, so is this volume composed of 
political history, buoyed up by a few light sketches, solely written to make a 
dull subject fly.” The carrion we will leave to those whom politics more imme- 
diately concern—and borrow a handful or two of the feathers to lift our readers 
in a pleasanter region than the former habitually frequent. The story of the 
lark taken to Canada by a poor emigrant, and which, after being shipwrecked 
in the St. Lawrence, sang for nine years at Toronto, is touchingly told,—but 
not citable on account of its length. ‘The following brings the scenery and in- 
cidents of a Canadian winter before us :— 

« In the middle of the great St. Lawrence there is, nearly opposite Montreal, 
an island called St. Helens, between which and the shore the stream, about 
three quarters of a mile broad, runs with very great rapidity, and yet, notwith- 
standing this current, the intense cold of winter invariably freezes its surface. 
The winter I am speaking of was unusually severe, and the ice on the St. Laws 
rence particularly thick ; however, while the river beneath was rushing towards 
the sea, the ice was waiting in abeyance in the middle of the stream until the 
narrow fastness between Montreal and St. Helens should burst and allow the 
whole mass to break into pieces, and then in stupendous confusion to hurry down 
towards Quebec. On St. Helens there was quartered a small detachment of 
troops, and while the breaking up of the ice was momently expected, many of 
the soldiers muffied in their great-coats with thick storm-gloves on their hands, 
‘and with a piece of fur attached to their caps to protect their ears from bein 
frozen, were on the ice employed in atteuding to the road across it to Seatnak 
After a short suspense, which increased rather than allayed their excitement, a 
deep Te. noise announced to them that the process I have described had 

The ice before them writhed, heaved up, burst, broke into frag- 
ments, and the whole mass, excepting a small portion, which, remaining riveted 
to the shore of St. Helens, formed an artificial pier with deep water beneath it, 
gradually moved downwards. Just at this moment of intense interest, a little 
girl, the daughter of an artilleryman on the island, was seen on the ice in the 
middle of the river in an attitude of agony and alarm. Imprudently and un- 
observed she had attempted to cross over to Montreal, and was hard ly half-way 
when the ice both above, below her, and in all directions gave way. The 
child’s fate seemed inevitable, and it was exciting various sensatione in the 
minds, and various exclamations from the mouths of the soldiers, when some- 
thing within the breast of Thomas Neill, a young sergeant in the 24th regiment, 
who happened to be much nearer to her than the rest, distinctly uttered to him 
the monosyllables + Quick march " and in obedience thereto, fixing his eyes on 
the child as on a parade bandarole, he steadily proceeded towards her. Some- 
times before him, sometimes just behind him, and sometimes on either side, an 
immense piece of ice would pause, rear up an end, and roll over, so as occa- 
sionally to hide him altogether from view. Sometimes he was seen jumping from 
a piece that was beginning to rise, and then like a white bear carefully clamber- 
ing down a piece that was begginning to sink ; however, onwards he proceeded, 


therefore, just as brandy and whisky for a short time raise the spirits of the juntil reaching the little island of ice on which the poor child stood, with the 
drunkard, but eventually leave him pale, melancholy, and dejected, so does this feelings of calm triumph with which he would have surmounted a breach, he 


vicious improvident mode of poaching game for a short time fatten, but event-| 
ually afflict with famine, all those who have engaged in it ; and thus, for in- 
stance, the Beaver Indians, who forty years ago were a powerful and numerous 


firmly grasped her by the hand. By this time he had been floated down ihe 
rivernearly out of sight of his comrades. However, some of them, having run 
to their barracks for spy-glasses, distinctly beheld him about two miles below 


tribe, are now reduced to less than one hundred men, who can scarcely find 
wild animals enough to keep themeelves alive ;—in short, the red population is 
diminishing in the same ra io as the destruction of the moose and wood buffa | 
Jo, on which their had subsisted : and as every traveller, as well as 


them, sometimes leading the child in his hand, sometimes carrying her in his 
arms, sometimes * halting,’ sometimes running ‘ double quick ;’ and in this dan- 
gerous predicament he continued for six miles, until, after passing Longeuil, he 
was given up by hiscomrades as—lost. He remained with the Little girl float 
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ing down the middle of the river for a considerable time ; at last, towards even-| 
ing, they were discovered by some French Canadians, who, at no small risk, 
humanely pushed off in a canoe to their assistance, and thus resened them both 
from their perilous situation. ‘The Canadians took them to their home ; at last, 
in due time, they returned to St. Helens. The child was happily restored to 
its parents, and Sergeant Neill quietly returned to his barracks.” 

There are in this volume some touching allusions to the deserted log-huts. 
which are often found in the forest, and the morals which they suggest :-— | 


“In riding through the forest I often passed deserted log-huts, standing in| | 


the middle of what is called ‘ cleared land,’—that is to say, the enormous pine, 
trees of the surrounding forest had been chopped down to stumps about a yard 
high, around which there had rushed up a luxurious growth of hard brushwood, 
the height of which denoted that several years must have elapsed since the 


tenants had retired. There was something which I always felt to be deeply | 


affecting in passing these little monuments of the failure of human expecta-| 
tions—of the blight of human hopes! The courage that had been evinced in’ 
settling in the heart of the wilderness, and the amount of labour that had been 
expended in cutting down so many large trees, had all ended in disappointment, 
and occasionally in sorrows of the severest description. The arm that had 
wielded the axe had perhaps become gradually enervated by ague (which al- 
ways ungratefully rises out of cleared ground,) until death had slowly termina- 
ted the existence of the poor emigrant, leaving a broken-hearted woman and a 
helpless family with nothing to look to for support but the clear bright blue hea- 
vens above them. In many of the spots I passed, I ascertained that these dis- 
pensations of Providence had been as sudden as they were awful. The emi- 

t had arisen in robust health—surrounded by his numerous and happy) 
amily, had partaken of a homely breakfast—had left his log-hut with a firm| 
step, and with manly pride had again resumed his attack upon the wilderness, 
through which every blow of his axe, like the tick of a clock, records the steady 
progress of the hand that belonged to it. But at the hour of dinner he did not 
return! ‘The wife waited—bid her rosy-faced children be patient—waited— 
felt anxious—alarmed—stepped beyond the threshold of her log-hut—listened : 
the axe was not at work! Excepting that indescribable wolian murmur which 
the air makes in passing through the stems and branches of the forest, not a 
sound was to be heard. Her heart misgives her ; she walks—runs towards the 
spot where she knew her husband to have been at work. She finds him, with- 
out his jacket or neckcloth, lying, with extended arms, on his back, cold, and 
crushed to death by the last tree he had felled, which in falling, yumping from 
its stump, had knocked him down, and which is now resting with its whole 
weight upon his bared breast !” 

Of one of these log-huts the following is the tale :— 

«In riding through the midland district I passed a log-hut which stood about! 
one huni yards from the road, in the centre of a clearance of about four! 
acres. As it had evidently been deserted many years, I inquired, as usual, of, 
the person belonging to the township, who happened to be riding nearest tome,) 
to whom it belonged! in reply to which I received the following little story,’ 
which has since very often flitted across my mind. ‘The British emigrant who! 
had reared this humble shanty was one day engaged in a remote part of his 
two-hundred-acre lot in ploughing a small space of ground which he had but, 
partially cleared, and he was proceeding without his coat close to his plough, 
driving a yoke of oxen, when the animals, starting at some wild beast or other, 
object which they saw in the forest, suddenly dragged the plough between an, 
immense fallen tree and a stump, by which the y ots right foot and ankle. 
were 80 firmly jammed, that the plough was not only completely stopped, but 
immovably fixed. For a considerable time the poor fellow, standing with his 
left leg on the plough, suffered excruciating agony, from which he saw not the) 
slightest chance of release. At times he almost fainted; but on recovering) 
from his miserable dreams he always found himself in the same position—in the 
same agony—in the same writhing attitude of despair. In a fit of desperation 
he drew his knife from his belt, and for a few seconds meditated on endeavour- 
ing to release himself by cutting off his own foot ; but reflection again plunged 
him into despair, and in this agony he remained until he bethought himself of 
the following plan :—Stooping forwards, he cut the band that connected his 
oxen to the plough. As soon as they were at liberty he drew the patient ani- 
mals towards him by the rope-reins he had continued to hold, and when their 
heads were close to him, he his hands down his naked arms, which for 
some time had been bleeding from the musquitoes that had been assailing them, 
and then daubing the points of the horns of both his bullocks with his blood, he 
cut their reins short off, and striking the animals with their reins they immedi- 
ately left him, and, just as he had intended that they should, they proceeded) 
homewards. On their arrival at his log-hut the blood on their horns instantly, 
attracted the attention of a labourer who lived with him, and who, fancying| 
that the animals must have gored their master, hastened to the clearance.) 
where they found him, like Milo, fixed in the cleft oak, in the dreadful predica-, 
ment I have described, and from which it was with the utmost difficulty that he) 
could be released. I cannot accurately recollect whether or not the poor fellow, 
suffered amputation ; but his deserted log-hut, as I trotted by it, bore melan- 
choly evidence that he had been unable to continue to labour as a backwoods 
man, and that accordingly he had deserted it.” : 

Into the question of Mr. M’Kenzie and the Canadian insurrection we do not, 
as we have already hinted, enter ;—but the details, as given by Sir Francis 
Head, make a characteristic story, and speak well for his own fortitude and pru- 
dence—besides relieving him from charges to which his corduct on that occa- 
sion has been subjected, How such a peculiar writer as Sir Francis would de- 
scribe the Falls of Niagara is, in a literary point of view, more interesting :— 

« It was in the depth of winter, near midnight, and pitch dark, when, follow- 
ing the footsteps of a trusty guide, I trave the dry, crisp snow, until I came) 
to a few rugged steps which I could only very slowly descend. ‘ A /attle this) 

muttered my guide, as for some seconds I was lingering on a spot from, 
which my other foot, after fumbling in vain, could feel no lauding place at all. 
At last, after blundering for a short distance among trees, and over snow eov-, 
ered obstacles of various shapes, I arrived on a flat surface, which I immediate-' 
'y felt to be glare ice, and along which, my conductor leading me by his hard hand 
very slowly, we cautiously proceeded until in a low voice he announced to me) 
that I had reached the point to which I had directed him to conduct me—the 
table rock of Niagra. I could see nothing, and for that very reason I had come ; 
for in the various visits which at different seasons of the year J had made to this 
spot, I had felt so confused with what I saw and heard—my; attention had been’ 
so distracted sometimes by one organ, and sometimes by another—sometim 
by * Oh look and sometimes by Oh listen that I had resolved I would try) 
and meet my enemies one at a time ; and even this | found to be almost more 
my senses could endure. But although I could see nothing, I felt and heard 
great deal. My first sensation was that the ‘ dreadful sound of waters in mine 
ears’ was a substantial danger ; and that I was an actor in, and actually in 


midst of what, as a passing stranger, I had come merely to contemplate. ‘The 


‘cold thick vapor that arose from the cauldron immediately beneath me, partaking 

‘of eddies in the atmosphere, created also by what was passing below, ascending 

and descending, rushed sometimes down upon me from behind as if it had de- 

termined to drive me into the abyss ; then it quietly enveloped me. as if its ob- 

ject were to freeze me to death ; then suddenly it would putf full in my face, 

‘and then whirl round me as if to invite me to join in its eccentric dance. But 

\while my eyebrows, eyclashes and hair were heavily laden with this condensed 

\vapor, which had rested on them like flour on the head of a miller, from the same 

,cause my attention was constantly arrested by loud crashes of falling ice from 

‘the boughs of the trees behind me, which thus occasionally ridded themselves of 
ithe enormous masses which, from the congealation of this vapor, were constant. 

ily settling upon them. Yet, although the sensations and noises I have described 
|were quiie sufficient to engross my attention, it was of course mainly attracted 

‘by the confused roar and boiling of the great cataract, whose everlasting outline 
‘though veiled by darkness, was immediately before me. For a considerable time 
iI listened to it all with the feelings of confusion I had so often before experienc- 
ed ; but as I became gradually accustomed to the cold whirling vapor that sur- 
rounded me, as well as to the sudden crashing noises behind me, | felt myself 
by degrees enabled—at first imperfectly and then distinctly—to analyze and 
separate from each other the various notes ofthe two different instruments 
of which the roar ef Niagra is composed—namely, the deep thundering tone of 
the fall of more than a hundred millions of tons of water per hour over a preci- 
ipice of 150 feet ; and the raging, hissing, lashing, and boiling of all this water 
in the confined cauldron beneath. The more I studied this language, the more 
clearly I understood it : until, in the everchanging but unceasing thunder of its 
jeloquence I could always trace, in different proportions, and often apparently in 
different places, the presence of these two voices in concert. Sometimes the 
istunning, deafening noise proceeding from three thousand six hundred millions of 
jeubie feet per hour of an element of the same specific gravity as oak, suddenly 
arrested in its fall from 150 feet, would apparently so completely overpower ev- 
ery other, that I felt I could point in the dark precisely to the bottom of the falls ; 
at other times, nothing beneath was heard but the raging of broken water, while 
the thunder that created it was resounding high over head, and sometimes far 
away, as if a heavy battering train of artillery were trotting through the forest 
over a paved road.” 


To this midnight view (if so it may be called) of Niagara, there is a com- 
panion picture of the stupendous natural descent by day :— 

** It was in the depth of the same winter that [ again descended the same 
rugged steps, traversed the same ice, and once again stood, as nearly as 

\possible, on the very same spot of the same table rock. It was bright day- 

light. Behind me every tree, every rock, as well as the solitary cottage 

that enlivens them, were covered with a glittering coating of congealed ice, 
which was also reposing in heavy masses upon the depressed branches of 
the adjoining forest. The unusual brilliancy of this white scenery was de- 

serving of great attention, but I neither dared, nor had I inclination to 

look at it, because close to, and immediately before me, there stood, 

partially-enveloped in the halo of its own glory, that great cataract, 

termed by the Indians—‘ O-nr-aw-GA-RAuH !’—‘ the thunder of water.’ 

As soon as by the utterance of a deep sigh, I had recovered from a vain 

attempt to repress the various emotions that overwhelmed me, on suddenly 

finding myself within a few teet of so many millions ot tons of falling water 

—which had not unjustly been compared to an ocean thrown over a pre- 

cipice—the first detail that attracted my eyes was the astonishing slowness 
with which the enormous mass was apparently descending into the milk- 
white ‘ hubble-bubble-toil-and-trouble’ scene of confusion which was rag- 

ing far beneath. About four-fifths of the water which formed the cataract 

before was of a lovely, clear, deep green hue; and as I earnestly gazed at 
it, it was beautiful to observe in this semi-transparent fluid the opaque 
masses of ice which, first appearing on the crest, were easily traced des- 
cending leisurely in the flnid,in which, like the white patches in green 

marble, they were embedded. 

The remaining fifth part of the magnificent curtain before me was com- 
posed of muddy water from Chippewa Creek, which running into the Nia- 
gara River about a mile above, flows, without being permitted to mix with 
the pure stream, until, falling with it over the precipice, it forms a broad 
red border to the variegated mass I have described. About a mile above 
the cataract, the advancing volume of deep water which, imprisoned with- 
in the bordages of the Niagara River, is cheerfully emigrating from its na- 
tive fresh inland seas to the distant salt ocean, receives its first check from 
some hidden rocks over which it falls about seventy feet in a series of splen- 
did white breakers. 

The confusion is of course appalling; but as delirium often leaves the 
human patient just before his death, so does this water previous to its fall 
completely recover its tranquil character, and thus for the last hundred yards 
it approaches its fate with that dignity, serenity, and resignation which at- 
tend it to the very edge of the cataract, and which, as I have already stated, 
faithfully accompany it in its descent. The sight, even for a moment, of 
this enormous mass of moving water is truly magnificent, but when one 
reflects that the millions of tons of water per minute which was calmly 
passing down the glassy cataract, for thousands of years have been falling, 
and, for aught we know, for thousands of years may continue to flow, by 
day and by night, over its crest ;—the mind is illuminated rather than daz- 
zled by the bright glimmering before it of that Almighty Power which, by 
evaporation, wind, and condensation, is eternally collecting from remote re- 
gions of the glode this everlasting supply of water, to be transported to, 
and deposited in, those immense inland reservoirs, Lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan Huron, and Erie.” 

Surely in view of a sublime presence like this—so deeply felt and so wel ] 


\|described—that is a miserable affectation which prefers as something grand- 


er far the aspect of the British flag floating from a tall pine in the neighbor- 
ing forest !—which speaks of ‘a laugh’’ from the militiamen re-echoing 
through a forest so haunted—and “ a cheer” that “‘ for a moment seemed to 
silence the roar” of the eternal Falls. Wretched conceits like this, togeth- 
er with the prejudices which also lcok like affectations in the ostentatious 
‘display that is made of them, are the blemishes that disfigure a book, like 
jall its author's béoks, full of graphic description and shrewd remark. 


Foreign Summary. 


A chemist at Berlin is said to have manufactured, upon the process of Pro- 
fessor Schonbein, of Basle, an electrical paper, the property of which is much 


the||more explosive than that of cotton. 
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‘The turning of the first sod of the West Riding Union Railway—which 1s to 
form a congeries of lines for the accommodation of that district of Yorkshire— 
was performed with great eclat on Wednesday, at Halifax. At noon, a pro- 
cession set out from the Northgate Hotel to the field where the railway was to 
be commenced. Arrived on the ground, the chairman of the company made a 
speech ; Mr. Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, dug up, with a 
very handsome spade, some earth from the field, and placed it in a barrow; 
Lord Morpeth wheeled the earth to a bank, and turned it out of the barrow. 
These operations were performed amid much applause, to which the division of; 
labour added a good deal of laughter. After more speaking, the company left 
the ground. In the afternoon there was a dinner, to which 350 gentlemen sat 
down. Among the orators were Mr. Wood and Lord Morpeth: the latter in- 
fused into his brief oration his usual heartiness and good feeling, and was voci- 
ferously applauded : he was obliged to go away oh , as he had, he remarked, 
te eat a second dinner that day at Manchester ! 


Ireland.—Several official documents relating to the scarcity and the employ- 
ment of the people have just been issued 

In answer to a letter from Mr. John O’Brien, Mr. Labouchere speaks out on 
the conduct of the people in some parts of Ireland. He says in a letter dated 
the 12th instant, “I fear that the distress in the district of Clare has been much 
aggravated by the refusal of the labourers to work by task ; and I hope that per- 
sons of influence will endeavour to discountenance such resistance.” 

Sir Randolph Routh, the Commissary-General, has addressed an important 
letter to Viscount Bernard: it has tended to increase the popular dissatisfac 
tion. He writes on the 10th instant, from “the Castle,’’ as follows. 

« The interference of the Government in the supply of food to the people is 
at all times a very delicate question. It is much better to encourage and even 
assist private enterprise than to interfere itself in such arrangements ; for no 
means that a Government can employ can ever equal evan a smal! part of the 
operations of trade. * ° * * * 

« The duty on Indian corn, and the uncertainty which attends the introduc- 
tion of a new description of food, are circumstances which prevented the adop- 
tion of this principle during the past season; but as those difficulties are now 
removed, it is desirable to avoid every possible interference with the ordinary 
course of trade and industry. 

“ France, Holland, and Belgium, are in competition with us in the food mar- 


and Mr. Richard Hely, are to be added to the list of landlords who have met the 
present crisis by a reduction of rents. 

At the adjourned Presentment Sessions for the barony of Raphoe on the 14th, 
Mr. John Doherty of Killygorden, proposed that the presentment should be 166- 
000/., instead of 30,000/., the sum that had been moved ; he then came down to 
90,000 ; and finally called upon Major Humphries, agent to the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, to subscribe 20. 000/. to assist in buying cheap food for the destitute. Maj. 
Humphries hoped the people would not be disturbed by Mr. Doherty’s declama- 
tion ; he would procure work for all persons on the Marquise’s property ; no one 
should starve. 

Lord John Russell has addressed, and the Dublin Evening Post publishes, a 
letter to the Duke of Leinster on the present state of Ireland. It is brief and 
sensible, and what Mr. O'Connell would call “a heartless lecture.” Touch- 
ing “ reproductive labour,’ Lord John avows that Government expected to see 
the landed proprietors begin improvements on their own account, and in that 
case only surplus labour would have been employed on public works ; and he 
laments the “ wrong direction” which has been given to the Labour-rate Act. 
He exposes the absurd tasks demanded from Government, such as maintaining 
an unusual rate of wages and keeping down food to the usual prices. What Go- 
vernment cannot do, individuals and societies might: they may buy food and 
sell it at a moderate rate. Lord John inculcates diligence and hearty coopera- 
tion amongst all classes, especially in considering what kind of agricultural 
products can in future be substituted for the precarious potato crop. 

Portugal.—After an interval of four months, another revolution has taken place 
in Portugal. The affair was managed ver sees be everything bearing the ap- 
pearance of prearrangement between the Court, the Army, and the new set of 
Ministers. e populatien of Lisbon are said to have generally demonstrated 
their satisfaction ; but their conduct is more like influence than concurrence. The 
new administration is as follows— 

President of the Council and Minister of War Marquis de Saldanha. 

Minister of the Kingdom, and, ad interm, of 


Finance Viscount d’ Oliveira. 
Justice : : : : J. J. Valente Fariho. 
Marine and Colonies D. Man’ de Portugal e Castro. 
Foreign Affairs Viscount da Carreira 


We extract from the Timesa narrative of this counter-movement. “ The 
Duke de Palmella received a message at nine o’clock at night, on Tuesday the 


ket ; and if we refuse to offer the value of the article imported from foreign 
countries, we shall certainly fail to secure our proportion of it in the market :| 
and if, as the resolutions seem to intimate, I should attempt to control these} 
high prices by selling at a rate below their value, I should invite all descriptions 
of pressure on the depot or locality where such a system is pursued, and ex- 
clude mercantile assistance and speculation frorn it. 

“I have reason to believe that her Majesty’s Government continves to be 
decidedly of opinion, that the public safety, as well as the public faith, indis- 
pensably requires that the pledge given, that no interference will be exercised 
with the provision-trade in the Eastern division of Ireland, should be strictly 
observed. 

“T trust that your Lordship, on consideration, will be disposed to give this 
opinion a fair trial; and that with the countenance of your Lordship’s authority 


6th instant, requiring his presence at the Palace. Up to this moment, the Min- 
istry knew nothing of what was about to take place, though forsome days past 
it was thought probable that a Chartist restoration would soon be attempted. 
On the Duke’s arrival at the Palace, her Majesty is understood to have asked 
him, whether he had made any arrangements for carrying on the government of 
the country ; in short. whether he had succeeded in effecting a money loan ! To 
this the Duke replied in the negative ; whereupon the Queen rejoined, that she 
had determined to change her Ministers. The Duke remarked, that the Official 
Mayor was not present to draw upthe decrees of dismissal and substitution : 
to which her Majesty answered, that the decrees were already drawn up. Her 
Majesty then caused the decrees to be brought ; of which the Duke, of course, 
signed the requisite portion ; while the new Ministers, who were likewise all at 


either by private subscription or by loan funds, or by such other individual exer- 
tion as may encourage trade, you may commence a system of operation which! 
may not only be beneficial to those who have forwarded to you these resolu-' 
tions, but be also an example to others. 

«“T beg to suggest to your Lordship, that the country is nowhere destitute of, 
supplies ; that whole wheaten-meal may be obtained on reasonable terms ; that! 
barley-meal may also be profitably imported ; and that the home produce may 
be brought into consumption very advantageously to the holders before the large 
importations now on their way shall come into competition with them. 

“« The difficulty this year is to provide sustenance from this period until the 
Ist of January, and it is not to be denied that the main support must be the 
abundance of the late harvest now in the country. 

‘‘ Towards the end of November these supplies will begin to arrive, and as 
the winter advances the importations will increase.” 

Another document is a letter from the Treasury in London, on the extent to, 
which Government intend to dispense food. The Mayor of Cork had forward- 
ed a memorial from the Magistrates and cess-payers, praying the intervention 
of Government to reduce the price of food. Mr. Trevelyan replies much as 


the Palace, signed the remaining decrees, including that by which the Duke de 
Terceira was appointed the Queen’s Lieutenant in the Northern provinces. Count 
Bomfim, commandant of the first or Lisbon military division, was likewise call- 
ed tothe Palace ; and he and the Duke de Palmella remained there until noon 
on the following day ; it being represented to them that their appearing in pub- 
lic, under the circumstances, might lead to disturbance. The decrees of dis- 
missal were forwarded next day to the other Ministers. Meanwhile, the Mar- 
quis de Saldanha, being installed as the new Minister of War, signed a series 
of decrees, dismissing the commandants of the castle and the various military 
corps, and reappointing, for the most part, those who had been dismissed with 
the Cabrals. ‘The news was forwarded to the castle and several barracks ; 
where the Chartist officers, being quite prepared for the event, called out their 
men in the middle of the night, to take up a position in the Terreiro do Paco, 
or principal square of Lisbon. This was acceded to, with little hesitation, by 
every corps in Lisbon except the Artillery ; the only disturbance of moment 
occurring in the Queen’s Regiment of Grenadiers, where a Lieutenant Lucena, 
a fine young man, was shot dead by a mauvais sujet of a sergeant, (one of those 
compromised in the revolt of Almeida.) upon his giving the order to his men to 


Sir Randolph Routh has written. 
- In another letter of the same date, Mr. Trevelyan replies to an application on | 
behalf of the Limerick and Ennis Railway for a loan to aid in prosecuting the; | 
works : he states officially, that after a full consideration of the subject, it has | 
been determined not to adopt loahs to railway companies as a means of reliev- 
ing the suffering arising from the failure of the potato crop. | 

ollowing up the same line of refusal, Mr. Redington writes on the 15th in- 
stant to the Grand Jury of Limerick, that a presentment of £6,900 to purchase 
Indian meal (to be afterwards retailed to the poor at a low rate) “ could not 
under any circumstances be approved.” 

The Clare Journal makes this announcement— 

‘«« Her Majesty’s Government intend to place seed rye, and barley or bere, at 
the disposal of the Commissariat in Ireland ; and the different Relief Commit- 
tees will be supplied at first cost, A return of the quantity of seed required is 
to be sent to Mr. Stanley, Commissariat Relief Office, Dublin. ‘The seed will 
be sent to the nearest point accessible by water to the different Committees.”, 


The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle confirms the statement, that 
although destitution is increasing, there is something like a corresponding ad || 
vance in remedial measures. “‘I‘he public works,” he says, “ are commencing | 
in almost all quarters ; and the system of voluntary relief, so well commenced | 
in Kerry, is now adopted pretty generally.” He mentions as a fact not unwor- 
thy of note, that of the hundred and fifty eight workhouses now open, only four 
have their full complement of inmates : in these four the numbers are in excess ; 
the others generally falling so far short of the allotted number as to be capable 
of containing many thousand more persons. 

Among the most notable instances of practical liberality on the part of land- 
lords, we have to mention Mr. Sidney Herbert’s announcement to his tenantry 
iu the vicinity of Dublin— 

«« The poorer population of this immediate neighborhood, though not general-. 
ly engaged in omy and therefore not suffering directly by the loss of the. 
crops, must still be most seriously affected by the enhanced price of all articles 
of food. [ shall consider it to be my duty to provide employment wherever it is 
possible, by which our poorer neighbors may be enabled to earn the means of 
subsistence ; and with that view I have given orders for the commencement of, 
works in different parts of my property.” 


turn out in support of the Queen’s change of Ministers. Lucena, who was re- 
markable for manly beauty, has since had a magnificent funeral. No opposition 
was offered by the governor of the castle, or the other military commanders. The 
Artillery for some time declined to turn out ; and some disputes arose amon 
the officers, in the course of which swords were drawn, and an excellent 
amiable young captain, named Rozier, of steadfast Chartist principles, was 
slightly wounded by a Septembrist officer, and was unjustly placed under arrest 
for a time, when in return he dealt a sword-cut at the head of his antagonist. 
No further blow was struck in any direction. The Artillery joined the rest of 
the Lisbon garrison in the Terreiro do Paco shortly after daybreak ; and at the 
head of the Municipal Guard appeared Dom Carlos de Mascarenhas, its old com- 
mander. When the citizens proceeded to their daily tasks, the change became 
speedily known ; the troops remained in the square during the day, giving oce 
casional cheers for ‘ Qeen and Charter,’ and playing the Charter Hymn, and 
bivouacked there the following night ; sending detachments to Alcantara and 
the Palace of Belem ; and detachments of the different regiments likewise oc- 
cupied the square during the Thursday : but no popular pronouncement nor the 
slightest shadow of resistance was made. ‘The change seemed to be generally 
hailed with silent satisfaction ; and the very mob, who were so noisy and mise 
chievous four months since, but whom the intervening dearth of specie has ter- 
ribly pinched, seemed to share the genera! feeling.” 
The wt Opposition anticipated to the new po of things is from the pro- 
vince of Minho ; which has not been tranquil since the date of the last revolu- 
tion. The Duke de Terceira had proceeded to Oporto in a Government steam- 
er, armed with unlimited powers, as the Queen’s:Lieutenant, to enforce order. 


A grand banquet was given to Mr. Cobden, at Madrid, on the 14th instant, 
by the Society of Economists. Many speeches were made in favour of freee 


|\dom of trade ; and one by Mr. Cobden was loudly applauded—though spoken 


in English, which few present uaderstood. 

The Gazetie de France and La Reforme directly charge Queen Christina with 
employing the soldiers and the fleets of Spain to place one of her sons by Munoz 
= Transatlantic throne, usurped from one of the young Republics of the 

est-—-Ecuador. « Such an expedition,” says the Daily News, « has been 
already mentioned as contemplated but the news has now acquired such con- 
sistency that it is difficult to call itin question. It is said that General 


The Earl of Charlemont, Lord Caledon, SQ James Stronge, Mr. Robert Cope, 


under the orders of Christina, has already collected a fleet of ten ves- 
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: 
sels and a body of four thousand men at Santander. The officers and soldiers 
composing this corps have been drafted from the Spanish army, with their arms 
and baggage complete. They are enrolled, not by General Flores, but by the 
Government of Madrid.” It appears that recruits are also preparing to leave 
Ireland to join the expedition. 

Poland.—According to a letter from Lemberg in Gallicia, bearing date the 
6th instant, whichhas been published in the Journal des Debats, Count Stadion, 
the Governor of the province, who had proceeded to Vienna to procure more ex- 
tensive powers, has returned to Gallicia armed with full authority, and declared 
the province under martial law. He has likewise published a stringent procla- 
mation against strangers. This confirms our correspondent's prediction of the 
4th instant, which appeared in last week’s Spectator. 

The King of Prussia has, it is stated from Berlin, devoted no less a sum than 
£120,000 to the formation of a covered garden in the centre of that city, to be 
used as a winter promenade by its inhabitants. A regulated temperature is to 
be maintained, and rare exotics of warmer climes cultivated in this truly royal 
design.— Literary Gazette. 

The late Mr. Owens has bequeathed a large amount of property for the en-! 
dowment of acollege in Manchester, to be open to professors and pupils without 
the imposition of any religious test— Manchester Times. 

Lord Ashburton has given his Somersetshire tenants the exclusive right to all 
the game on their respective farms. 

The John Bull states that circumstances have recently transpired which lead 
to an expectation that the large sum of money stolen from Messrs. Rogers and 
Company’s may yet be retrieved, at least the notes. “ That the whole of the 
notes, to the amount of £40,000, are still in existence, has been satisfactorily 


| ep by the fact, that a few days since a one-pound note, the number of which 


not appear in the printed list published and circulated, but which was stolen 
at the time, was forwarded to the banking-house ; the parties sending it request- 
ing the receipt of it to be acknowledged in the ree and the whole o 
the notes would be restored upon the payment of £10,000 ; the acknowledg- 
ment to be ‘A. F.’ This request was accordingly complied with ; but as to 
the compromise, that has not been entertained.” ‘ No doubts are now enter- 
tained but the whole of the stolen property will be recovered, and at the same 
time such evidence willbe adduced as to lead to the conviction of the offender.” 

Further Importation of American Provisions.— Lwerpool.—The corn dealers 
het .t length convinced that the American importation is to be far greater 
than even the most sanguine have anticipated. Yesterday’s letters by the Hi- 
bernia advise purchases of great bulks of flour and grain in all the accessible 
American markets. Within the last two days, and in three vessels only, from 
America, we have the following quantities, in addition to our last register of 
American imports: 50,500 bushels of wheat; 6,400 barrels of flour; 7,500 
bushels of Indian corn ; 600 casks of beef and pork; and 370 barrels of hams. 
These supplies have come in by the Chaos, and Oxford, from New York ; and 
the Kalamazoo, from Philadelphia. ‘To-day we have also 2.150 quarters of 
wheat from Odessa.— Liverpool paper. 

London, Oct. 31.—Government have hazarded a stroke of mercy at the first 
trials for participation in the food riots. The rioters at Dungarvan, fifty-one in 
number, were brought to trial at the Quarter-Sessions, on Tuesday. Mr. 
Hatchell stated the case against the prisoners very leniently ; they pleaded 
guilty ; the ringleader, Patrick Power, was sentenced to twelve months impri 
sonment, and the other fifty were discharged without sentence on finding sure- 


ties to keep the peace. 


In the disturbed parts of Ireland pacification does not make way. Great 
alarm is felt in Tipperary at the hostile attitude assumed by the peasantry : al! 
have fire-arms, which they ostentatiously parade. The « Anti-Russell mania,” 
as the Times calls the foolish cry for Lord John’s resignation, is spreading.— 
Spectator. 

Great Activity in the Doc .—An Admiralty order has been received at 
Sheerness for the following ships of war to be brought forward for commission- 
ing with all possible expedition—the Waterloo, 120 guns ; the Howe, 120 guns; 
the Asia, 84 guns: the Ganges, 84 guns ; and Monarch, 84 guns; the Hawke, 
72 guns; Achilles, 72 guns; Russell 72 guns; and Hercules 72 guns. The 
following frigates are also nearly completed —the Cornwall, 50 guns ; Conquest- 
ador, 50 guns ; Worcester, 50 guns ; and Chichester, 50 guns. Many merely 
want but a few stores to complete them, when they are to be immediately put 
into commission and sent upon foreign service. The artisans and mechanics, 
have been compelled for some time past to stop in the usual hours allowed for 
their meals, and to work until quite dark, so as to complete the orders of the 
Admiralty for foreign equipment. 

India.—Two mails have been received from India. The first left Bombay on 
the 15th September. 

The second left Bombay on the Ist instant, and reached London yesterday 
morning. It adds little to what we had before ; and what there is we take 
from the succinct summary in the Times. 

At Lahore everything remained quiet. The troops were healthy. 

An insurrection had broken out in Cashmere, fomented, it is reported, by the 

Durbar ; and a force sent against the insurgents b 
been defeated with some loss. Several English 


ers who were visiting the, 


country had been seized, and would be detained as hostages, though no fears||mers, app. to the 8th Light Drags. 


were entertained for their safety. 

Cholera was still raging in Scinde ; and provisions were so enormously scarce 
and dear that an absolute famine was apprehended. 

The Vladika (Bishop-Governor) of the Montenegrins has caused to be sold 
at Trieste several precious articles, among others a very valuable diamond cross, 
to purchase food for the inhabitants of his little country, who suffer much from 
want. 

The Trebizonde correspondent of the Times, writing on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, reports the advance of the Asiatic scourge so long expected—‘ The 
cholera has passed the line of the Russian quarantine on the borders of the 
Copan Sea, and is raging throughout all the Tartar villages of the districts 
of Salgau and of Leukeran. A considerable number of Cossacks, forming the 
cordon on the Persian frontier, have likewise been attacked.” 


A correspondent at Lyme Regis, Mr. George Waring, points out an old re- 
cord which shows that gun-cotton is not altogether a new invention. ‘ None 
of those chemists who profess to be discoverers of the gun-cotton have acted 
ingenuously if they have stated that the method of preparing it has originated 
entirely with them. When I found inthe method given in your paper that ni- 
tric acid was the agent employed, I remembered having of a similar pro- 
cess and result ; and, referring to a chemical memoranda-book, I found the fol- 


«“ « Artificial Bitter (prepared by digesting indigo, silk, &c.. m nitrie acid), 
is crystallizable, burns like gunpowder, and detonates when struck with a ham- 
mer.—Brande, p. 925.’ 

There is to be no autumnal session of Parliament, no “ opening of the ports.” 
The conclusion to which we had come from observing the indications of the day 
may be said to have received official enunciation. Last night’s Gazette noti- 
fies the further prorogation of Parliament from the 4th November to the 12th 
January, without any intimation that it is “then to meet for the despatch of 
business.”’ But the decision of the Cabinet on the present juncture is under- 
stood to be more comprehensive ; speaking as if from authority, the Times, 
says, “ Parliament is not to meet until latein January. The ports are not to 
he opened.” 

France.—The discussion of the Spanish marriages is the principal topic 
which occupies the press. 

Great distress exists in Paris, and it will be much greater before the winter 
will be over. Not fewer than 116,000 persons have already been inscribed at 
the bureaux de bienfaisance, and every day the number is increasing. Yet this 
vast multitude of human beings is far from being all that the city contains of 
needy and wretched. There are thousands whose claims to relief have been 
rejected, and thousands of others who, from recollection of better days, cannot 
make themselves mendicants. The distress in the provinces is, and will be very 
great. Bread is high in price, and is expected to increase every fortnight. Ve- 
getables, the principal food of the poorer classes, are very scarce. 

The Paris papers of the 23d and 24th insts., contain the particulars of the 
inundations by which several of the French provinces have been fearfully de- 
vastated. The communications between Paris, Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, 
and all the Southeastern regions of France, is eompletely cut off by the inun- 
\dations. 

The Parisian press thinks the United States Government is in error in deci- 
ding that its invading army shall levy contributions from the Mexicans. 

Letters from Cherbourg state that the French Government have completed a 
contract with a private company respecting the navigation between France and 
New York. By this contract the Government cedes to the company for ten 
years the four transatlantic steamers—the Ulloa, the Darien, the Christophe- 
Colombe. and the Canada—vessels of nearly 2000 tons, and of 450 horse power, 
on condition that the vessels be insured for 12,000,000f, and that Cherbourg be 
the port of arrival and departure. By the terms of the treaty, they are to com- 
mence running on the Ist of December next, but it is thought probable that 
they will not be ready till the beginning of next year. 

France has been visited by the most disastrous floods known for many years. 
In the South, it rained incessantly for three weeks ; and the rivers Rhone, Hu- 
veame, and Durance, overflowed their banks. On the 19th instant the lower 
part of Avignon was under water. At Tarascon, the Rhone had risen, on the 
18th, nearly twenty feet above its usual level ; and the inhabitants apprehended 
a recurrence of the disasters of 1840. The communication between Paris, Ly- 
ons, Avignon, Marseilles, and all the Southeastern region of France, was com- 
pletely cut off by the inundations. In the valley of the Loire, the destruction 
is described as fearful. ‘The magnificent bridge over the Loire at Orleans, the 
viaduct connecting the Orleans and Vierzon Railway with the terminus in that 
city, has been swept away by the resistless fury of the torrent. 

The Steamer Great Britain.—This unfortunate steamer still remains on the 
sands in Dundrum Bay. Mackintosh, an American, has concluded an agree- 
ment with her owners to get her off, and this gentleman is now making arrange- 
|jments with Capt. Hosken for that purpose. ‘They both proceeded to Dundrum 
Bay on the 2d inst.— Liverpool paper, Nov. 4. 

In a shooting-party on the Blenheim domain, the Duchess of Marlborough 
this week brought down eight head of game with her own gun. 

Mr. Jay, the great Dissenting preacher of Bath, at the age of seventy-seven, 
has just led to the hymeneal altar alady with a fortune of £30,000.— Banbury 
Guardian. 


A monster chimney has lately been erected for a chemical manufactory at 
Wigan : it is 420 feet high, and contains 3,000,000 bricks. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Orricer, Oct. 20.—8th Light Drags.: Assist.-Surg. H. Summers, M. 
D., from 73d Ft., to be Assist.-Surg. v. Blake, prom. on the Staff. 1st or Gre- 
inadier Ft. Gds.: Ens. and Lieut. C. Munro to be Lieut. and Capt. by pur., v. 
Viscount Stopford, who rets. 12th Ft.: F. Bagnell, Gent., to be Ens. without 
pur., v. Fogerty, whose app. has been cance. 13th Ft.: Ens. W. H. Kerr, from 
80th Ft., to be Ens., v. Airey, who exchs. 16th Ft.: Lieut. A. Fergusson, 
from 79th Ft., to be Lieut, v. M‘Barnet, who exchs. 22d Ft.: Ens. and Lieut. 
F. Hankey, from Scots’ Fusilier Gds., to be Lieut. by pur., v. E. Gordon, who 
rets. 27th Ft.: Lieut. F. King to be Capt. by pur., v. Maclean, who rets. ; 
Ens. the Hon. F. B. Pakenham to be Lieut. by pur. v. King; A. Chancellor, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Pakenham. 41st Ft.: W. Couch, Gent., to be 
Ens. without pur., v. Johnston, app. Adjt.; Ens. W. Johnston to be Adjt., v. 
Eman, prom. 61st Ft.: W.H. Wall, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Greene, 
whose app. has been canc. 72d Ft.: Ens. G. S. Mackenzie to be Lieut. by 


Gholib Singh had) |pur., v. Pakenham, prom. in Ist W. I. Regt. ; J. E. Paterson, Gent.. to be Ens. 


by pur., v. Mackenzie. 73d Ft.—J. Foster Gent., to be Asst. Surg,, v. Sum- 
79th Ft—Lt. A. C. M’Barnet, from 16th 
Ft., to be Lt. v. Ferguson, who exchs. 80th F't—Ens, T. Airey, from 13th Ft. 
to be Ens., v., Kerr, whoexchs. 83d Ft.—Lt. D. Campbell to be Capt. with- 
out pur., v. St. Aubyn, dec. ; Ens. J, D. Swinburn to be Lt., v. Campbell ; 
Sergt.-Maj. W. Blackburn to be Ens., v. Swinburne. 89th Ft.—Lt. H. Edmunds 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Campbell, who rets. ; Ens. A. E. Malloy to be Lt, by 
pur., v. Edmunds. 91st Ft—J. Lamont, Gent , to be Ens, by pur., v. Aitchi- 
son, app. to the Scots’ FusilierGds. 96th Ft.—Lt. R. R. Currer to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Brev. Wy Robertson, who rets. ; Ens. C. O. E. Wilmot to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Currer ; C. Anderson Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Wilmot. Ist West 
India Regt.—J.t. Hon. C. R. Pakenham fr’m 72d Ft., tobe Capt by pur v. Bowyer 
who rets. Hospital Staff—Asst.-Surg. I. A. Blake, M.B., from 8th Light Drags. 
to be Staff Surg. of the Second Class, vice P. D. Murray, who retires upon 


jhalf-pay ; Assist..Surg. RH. Garret, M.D. from 49:h Ft, to be Staff Surg of 
\jthe Sec. Class. Brevet—Capt. L. Coker, of the 


29th Ft, to be Major in the 
Anny. To be Lt.-Cols in the Army : Major G. V. Creagh, of the 8ist Ft; 
Brevet Major J. H. Bainbrigge, half-pay of the 41st Ft, Fort Major at Guern- 
sey ; Major S. E. Goodman, of the 27th Ft. To be Majors in the Army ; Capt. 
H. Hennis, of the Royal Artillery ; Capt. R. M. Mundy, of the Royal is 
ery. 


Admiralty, Oct. 10.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lt. and Adjutant. J. 


lowing entry made six or seven years ago. 


G. A. Ayles tobe Capt. v Brevet Major G. E. Balchild, dec.; Sec. Lt. W. B. 
Id to be first Lt. v Ayles, pro ; First Lt. A. D. L. Farrant to be Adjt, 
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{ War-Orrice, Oct. 27.—4th oye Grds : Surg. W. Gardiner, fm. the e9th|| Mr. Wiss, the Aeronaut, proposes to take the castle of § San Juan d’Ulloa, ata 
0 


Ft. to be Surg. v. J. B. Flanagan, who rets. upon h.-p.—7th Light Drags : Surg.//by means of a balloon capable of raising 20,000 pounds independently of its bee 
S. Dawson, fm. the 30th Ft. to be Surg v. J. L. Warren, M. B. who rets. upon/|own weight. The car of the balloon is to be loaded with percussion bomb cal 
h.-p.—8th Light Drags : Corn. P. Saltmarshe tobe Lt. by pur. vy. Allen, who shells and torpedoes to the amount of 18,000 pounds, and may be placed In are 
rets. ; F. E. Macnaghten, Gent. to be Cor. by pur, v. Saltmarshe.—12th Light}/a position for deadly action in a very short time. ‘ With this aerial ves- or 
Drags : D. M-Intyre, to be Assist.-Surg. v. Harthill, prom. in 69th Ft.—1st or} /sel,” says the projector, ‘‘ hanging a mile above the fort, supplied with a . 
Grenadier Ft. Grds. : A. Kinloch, Gent. tobe Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. the Hon.| thousand percussion bomb shells, the castle of Vera Cruz would be taken the 
A. H. Neville, prom.—Scots Fusilier Grds. ; R. N. F. Kingscote, Gent. to be} | Without the loss of a single life to the army, and at an expense that would to 
Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Hankey, app. to the 22d Ft.—2d Ft. : Colour-Sergt. ibe comparatively nothing to what it would be to take it by the common $5 
J. Mansfield, fm. the 3d Ft. to be Qrtrmstr. y. W. Hadley, who rets. upon h.-p.|/mode of attack. li 
—12th Ft. : H. Robson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Poitier, who rets.—14th| | 
Ft. : C. J. S. Dodsworth, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Thorp, app. to ihe 89th Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6} a7 per cent. prem. 

1 Ft.—17th Ft.: P. M‘Pherson, Gent to be Ens. without pur. v. Onslow, prom. | | geen we 
f in the 29th Ft.—28th Ft. : Capt. J.O. Moller, fm. 44th Ft. to be Capt, v. un 
| Brown, who exchs.—29th Ft. : Lt. J. A2neas Duncan to be Capt. without pur. v. THE ANGLO AMERIC AN ha 
dec. ; Ens. P. Onslow, the 17th v. ® 

t.: Assist.-Surg. T. D’Arcy, fm. 46th Ft. to be Surg, v. Lawson, app. to the 7th) | 
, Light Drags. ; 42d Ft. : WH Macintosh, Gent. M4 be aes: OY: Dawson, NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1846. m 
yi prom. in the 54th Ft. 43d Foot.—Assist.-Surg. P. Davidson, M. D. from the) EE 

‘ -— Ft. to be Surg. vice Lawson, prom. = a = 44th een gt A.| Since our last the Great Western has arrived at this port, and the Acadia at th 

rowne, from the 28th Ft. to be Capt. v. Moller, who ex. 56th Ft.—W. Dee-| 

ble, Gent. to be Assist-Surg. v. D'Arcy, prom. in the 30th Ft. 62d Ft.—Lt. 

A. M. Herbert, to be Capt. without pur. v. Napier, dec.; Ens T.C. Higginson} ‘ 
from the 78th Ft. to be Lt. v. Herbert. 63d Ft—Ens. H. White to be Lieut.|| The great topic of interest still continues to be the distressed state of the al 

without pur y. Bookey, app. Adjt.; Ens. W. Hunt to be Lt. by pur. vy. White,| !people of Ireland,—some of the London journals asserting that very little if fo 

| whose prom. by pur. has been canc. ; T. F. Rolt, Gent. to be Ensign without any real distress exists, and advancing as an argument to prove their position, tk 


r.v. Hunt; Lt. P. Le Poer Bookey to be Adjt. v. Fairtlough, prom. 69th} Jar 
| ; : ge quantities of provisions of almost every kind were daily being export- 

Assist-Surg. R. Harthill, from the 12th Drags. to be Surg. v. Gardiner, inte, thon ‘auhing the pertinent 


to the 4th Drag. Gds. 70th F't.—J. W. Fleming, Gent. to be Assist-Surg.|| - 7 
v. Davidson, prom. in the 43d Ft. 78th Ft.—J. P. Crowe, Gent. to be Ens | (question, Can a nation starve thus teeming with food!” and adding “ that 

without pur. v. Higginson, prom. in the 62d Ft. 84th Ft.—-Ens. E. Currie to} there is enough produce in Ireland, and to spare ; and that the farmer, or pea- . 
be Lt. by pur. v. Iremonger, prom. in the 3d West India a. ; T.H.P. 34 sant, prefers sending his produce to the English market, where he gets a better rs 
nan Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Currie. 86th Ft.-Ens. E. B. Weaver to be It.|| ice for it than he can athome.” Other Journals are teeming with accounts of 

without pur. v. Archer dec. ; R. Fitzgibbon Lewis, Gent. tobe Ens. without pur.) Fami u 
v. Weaver. 89th F't.—Ens. E. B. Thorp, from the 14th Ft. to be Ensign vice! * * “4 Riots,” « Fainine Outrages,” and “ Deaths from Starvation. The n 
Mulloy, prom. ; Lieutenant R. B Hawley, to be Adjt. v. Edmunds, promoted. truth of the matter we suppose to be, that there is real distress existing, and i 
Rifle ri ade—Sergt.- Maj. W. Stillwell to be Quarterm. v. Macdonald, app. ‘shat in several cases death has occurred from actual starvation; but we have 

Adjt. West India Regt.—Capt. W. ‘I’ Harison, from h. p. unatt. to be! ing idea that the suffering is so great as some of the alarmists would have us 

Capt, v. Hon. J. de Blaquiere, who exchs.; Lt. P. A. Iremonger, from 84th Ft. Ths that is in thei to seliel, by 

to be Capt. by pur., v. Harison who rets. Brevet—Capt W. T. Harison, of the} | = 
3d West India Regt., to be Maj. in the Army. Hospital Staff.--Surg. R. Law-||Ptoviding labour for those that are willing to work, and by encouraging the land- ‘ 
son, from the 43d F't., to be Staff Surg. of the First Class, v. B. L. Sandham,| lords to put their shoulders to the wheel, by giving their tenants assistance in ‘ 
M. D. who rets. on h. p. Memoranduim.—The Christian name of Ens. M’Cabe)|all the various ways which are in their power. One of the best informed and 

of the 18th Ft. is Bernard. most liberal of the London papers speaks as follows :— 


Orrice or Orpnance, Oct. 26 —Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. G. : ; 
L. Buchanan to be Adjt., v. Cockburn, who resigns the ve only ; Sec.| It seems now tolerably plain that Government have ascertained that there 
Capt. C. J. B. Riddell to be Adjt, by augmentation ; Sec. Capt. G. A. Maude) will be such a supply of food in the country, and have provided for such em- 
to be Adjt. v. Tireman, prom. ; See. Capt. C. C. Young to be Adjt. v. Ormsby||ployment of the people at wages, as to have guarded against starvation. There 

rom.; Sec. Capt. G. R. Barker, to be Adjt, v. Mitchell prom. ; Sec. Lt. F.H.|\18 subsistence for the people, and none who will work need starve. There is 
. Phillips to be First Lt. v. Eliot. a abundance, or the cheapness of abundant years. There is dearth a 
out Europe, and the British Ministry cannot decree a special abundance for Ire- 


MONTEREY. land. Nor have the Irish people been so accustomed to superfluity that a sea- 
“ Pends toi Brave Crillon! Nous avons combattu, et tu n’ y etois pas.,—Lerrre ve ‘son even of short commons is tu be regarded as an extraordinary hardship. It e 
Henai lV. a Critron. |would be hypercriticism to say that the arrangements in Ireland are not on the 4 
We were not many—we who stood whole as good in the way of palliatives as they could well be. 
the silat The Government has not considered it necessary to call Parliament together 
Give helt ifor the dispatch of business till the latter part of January ; and they have deci- 
Have been with us at Monterey. ided not to open the ports for the free importation of provisions—thus virtually : 
Now here, now there, the shot, it hailed assuring the public that the emergency is not so great as by many asserted, and i 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray, ‘that they consider the means that are now at their disposal, together with the i 
eae ae see isdn. assistance they have a just right to expect from the landlords, is quite equal to i 
Their dying shout at Monterey. afford all the assistance that is necessary. : 
And on—still on our column kept _ The marriage of the Duc de Montpensier to the Infanta of Spain has not yet 
Through walls of flame its withering way ; ceased to be canvassed. We have copied the French account of the official § 
the the ‘ correspondence between the two Governments on the subject—which is sup- 
Still charging on the guns whic . 

. posed to be put forth by M. Guizot. The Moning Post has published two 

ee eee private letters said to have been addressed to a nobleman by two lords of the 


The foe himself recoiled aghast, 


When, striking where he strongest lay, treasury—they are curiosities in their way, and we subjoin one of them; it 


We swooped his flanking batteries past, lwould appear that Ministers are not at all gratified by the pertinacity of the 
And braving full their murder *M. blast, Press about the Spanish marriage—and they fairly acknowledge that they have 
Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 


+ Our banners on those turrets wave, 
ti And there our evening bugles play ; _ “ There are little or no news stirring in town, now that the Montpensier mar 
7. Where orange boughs above their grave iage is over. I hope the newspapers will let the subject drop ; for there is no 
rn Keep green the memory of the brave juse in crying out, although we have been cheated. I hear from good authority 
. Who fought and teli at Monterey. ithat the Queen is not so ill-looking, and that she has all natural indications of 

pone ee of producing a little ce of Asturias, while her so-calied impo- 


byt bys tent husband has already a couple of children. Thus Montpensier's chance is 
! But who of us has not confessed not so good ; and under no event is there any possibility of France and Spain 
f He’d rather share their warrior rest, ‘being circled under one Bourbon. It is much more likely that fifty years hence 
Than not have been at Montery ? YankeejDoodle. | there will be no Bourbon in either country. Still I hear from good authority, 


that both Lowis Philippe and hears have behaved like a couple of knaves. Lord 

Weighing Butter.—A pedlar, in the Highlands of Scotland, having run} Dalhousie is likely to go to Bombay with the reversion of the Governor-Gene- 

short o: butter, applied to : farmer’s wife for a supply. : alship. This is a large trout; but it will serve to draw the best man out of 
**How much do you want ?” said the woman. Peel's camp. 


** One pun’ will do,” said the pedlar. France has been visited by heavy rains, which has been the cause of terrible 
- — make you a pun’,” replied the woman, “I have na a pun). ,dations. In some vlaces the waters rose to the fourth and fifth stories of 
= Fall, what weight hae ye >” said the man. the houses. An immense amount of property has been destroyed, and a num- 
** Twa pun’,” said the woman. ber of lives lost. The festivals on occasion of the Montpensier marriage have 
pun’, ; pe’ ge 
{ “« And which is the weight ?” said the man. ‘been given up on account of this serious calamity. 
The revolution in Portugal seems to be but the prelude to a counter-revolu- 


” said he, “ in the scale and the tith t, and that'll 
a ee ee tion. In several places open opposition was offered to the new order of things 


be a pun’.” 
The woman did as requested ; but when it was weighed she looked doubt- \—Oporto and Coimbra had both risen in arms, and provisional juntas had been 
fully at = og sal cag said— formed in each. The Duke de Terceira, who had been sent to put down the 
eee vee. revolt, had been made prisoner, and a proclamation issued demanding a regency 


“0! it’s all right, woman,” said the pedlar. ‘“ How much is it?” ‘ : 
“A canpentat was the reply, which the pedlar paid, and departed rather} |in the name of Pedro V., an infant, and second son of the Queen. 


hastily, lest the woman should discover that ‘‘ ane leg in, ane leg out” ‘ si wa 
was not the cont te of weighing a pound of butter. ™ 7 \ The War with Mexio.—It would seem that the Government of the United 
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States is taking measures to carry on the war with even more energy than has 
been heretofore exercised. Seven thousand additional volunteers have been 


called for, and they are to serve until the conclusion of the war, or until they!) 
are disbanded. We think this a wise course, as by the system heretofore pur-|| 


sued, as soon as the Volunteers would arrive at a state of discipline equal to 
the Regulars, they were likely to be discharged, and a new draft would have 
to take their place. ‘The Government has succeeded in obtaining the loan of 
$5,000,000 which was called for, and from present appearances there is no like- 
lihood that they will be at all cramped for the want of the “sinews of war.” 

By the last accounts received from Mexico, the Government and the people) 
were using every exertion to make a successful resistance—they appear to be) 
united in a detemnination not to submit, but to fight it out to the last. If they 
have firmness enough to carry these resolutions out, the war will be a bloody 
and protracted one, attended with immense suffering and expense, though it 
would appear the suffering must fall principally on the Mexicans. 


Gen. ‘Taylor was still at Monterey, and there appeared to be no probability 
that he would attempt to proceed much farther in that direction. Probably he 
will occupy Saltillo, fortify it, and place a sufficient garrison there to maintain 
possession—leaving the remainder of his forces at liberty to give assistance to 
any other enterprise. The United States now have possession of Upper Cali- 
fornia, Santa Fe, the line of the Rio Grande, and probably of Chihuahua—yet 
these successes only appear to increase the determination to resistance. 


The following circular of Gen. Almonte, is calculated to increase the am- 
mosity and determination of his countrymen to the highest degree. A contem- 
porary says, “ it is obviously intended as an appeal to the world as well as to 
his countrymen,” and adds it ++ hopes it will teach our own people how much 
in earnest the leading men in Mexico truly are in their determination to adopt 
the war with the United States as the desperate resource for forming a sound 
national feeling, and overcoming the evils which Mexico has long endured from 
internal strife and civil wars :”’— 

Ministry of War and Marine, October 2, 1546. 

The Mexican Republic achieved her independence from her ancient me- 
tropolis without the need of other efforts than those ot her own sons ; and in 
entering the ranks of free people, she opened her ports frankly to foreign 
commerce. 

With a loyalty which is acknowledged, she has fulfilled religiously her 
engagements with friendly vations, and the different administrations which 
have succeeded one another in the country, have vied with each other in 


the executive, in order that the noble and patriotic views of the chief ma- 
gistrate of the Republic may be fulfilled. God and Liberty. 
ALMONTE. 


Bells of Trinity Church.—Of the eight bells which were cast in London 
jabout fifty years ago, and hung in the old steeple, only four found a place in 
ithe new edifice. The first or smallest bell (bells in a peal are always so reckon- 
led) was found to yield a very uncertain sound ; a new one was therefore sub- 
‘stituted ; the second bell having been cracked, was broken up several years 
;ago; the fourth bell met with a like fate, but at a more recent period. With 
ithe exception of the seventh and eighth—the heaviest bells, the latter weigh- 
ing about 2800 Ibs.—which were deposited under cover in Trinity Church, and 
during the erection of the new church, the remainder had been scattered. 
Two were hung at St. Paul's, and one at St. John’s. When it was resolved to 
complete and restore the peal, it became necessary 10 ascertain the precise pitch 
of the remaining bells. Stee! forks were accurately tuned in accordance with 
them—one for each—under the superintendance of Doctor Hodges. The forks 
so tuned were sent to Messrs. Mears. of London, the successors and descen- 
dants of the founder of the original peal, and new bells were cast to supply the 
vacancies in the sett. By the day of the consecration (May 2Ist) the restored 
peal was jn tolerable good order, consisting then of four new bells—the Ist, 2d, 4th, 
and 7th—and four old ones—the 3d, 5th, 6th, and 8th. Upon first bringing them 
together there was found to be no smal] discrepancy in regard to tune, and Dr. 
Hodges was commissioned to get them set in order in that respect, a work which 
was very successfully performed, under his inspection, by Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Thomas Rubjohn—two experienced artisans. 

A few weeks subsequently, by an unfortunate accident in chiming—not ring- 
ing—the tenor, or largest bell (the 8th) was broken. Since that a new bell has 
been cast by Mr. Meneely, of Troy, which—since it was hung in the tower— 
having been brought into tune with the rest by the usual process of clipping, 
has been pronounced an excellent bell, as it is a beautiful specimen of casting, 
although, probably, a critical ear may discover some slight difference in point of 
quality of tone between this new tenor and the other seven bells. This may 
well be, without any disparagement to either 

From the difficulty of finding a good company of ringers, the bells have not 
been rung in peal since the day of the consecration, and then it was imperfect- 
ly done. ‘They are usually chimed for church service—on Sundays only—by 
means of small ropes attached to the clappers and brought down to a range of 


cultivating their international relations, so that they have never been inter-) Jevers, a sort of giant piano-forte keys, so that a single man may execute vari 


rupted on the part of Mexico. From this religious fidelity in the fulfilment) 


of our obligations, have followed the peace and good intelligence which sub- 
sist at present between us and the Governments of Europe and those States 
of Independent America which were formerly Spanish; but the United 
States of the North, a nation greedy of conquests, not acknowledging these 
truths and unworthily responding to our generous friendship, has inflicted 
upon us all the wrongs possible, since we had the misfortune to enter into 
relations with it. The North Americans have excited and fomented con- 
stantly our domestic dissensions. They introduced their citizens into our 
States of Texas; they procured the independence of those thankless ad- 
venturers ; and when it suited their interests, they resolved to incorporate 
with their own country that interesting portion of our territory, upon which 
the United States are unable to allege the slightest claim ot right. 

It was said and is unquestionably just, that the Maxicans should reclaim 
their own ; and when our troops were preparing to vindicate the honor of 
the nation and re-conquer a territory which belonged to us, then the Go- 
vernment of the United States assumed as their own the cause of a revolted 
department of Mexico, and in a manner the most ignobie and unjust de- 
clared war upon us, introducing into the heart ot the Republic their ex- 
terminating hosts—blockaded our ports with their squadrons, thus paraly- 
sing our commerce, and to make our position more difficult compelling us 
to misapply the ordinary resources of our public administration. This war 
demands great sacrifices of this republic, and these sacrifices are to be at- 
tributed to the necessity forced upon us by the most iniquitous act which 
can be perpetrated among civilized and christian people. To the scandal 
of the whole world, the Mexicans find themselves attacked, and are resolved 
to perish together and to see their cities reduced to ruins, rather than to sub 
mit tothe ambition of the people which seeks to make it the colossus ot 
the New World. 

The ambitious views of these men are as ancient as they are notorious— 
to extend their territory over the vast expanse comprehended within the 
Mexican nation, destroying our temples, our race and our nationality ; and 
this conflict, which is one of lite or death for Mexico, she must maintain 
with glory, or she must perish in it. It matters not that fortune sometimes 
deserts us in the field of battle; the honor of our arms we have preserved 
even in the midst of the disasters of the war; and above every thing, a peo- 
ple numbering eight millions, which achieved their independence against 
the might of a powerful nation, cannot succumb in a war waged by the 
North Americans. Our efforts to come out of the war gloriously will be as 
extraordinary as our sacrifices, since on every side our citizens are arming 
in support of the Supreme Government in defence of the country. 

Upon all classes in the State, it has made, and will continue to make 
great de nands to place Mexico in an attitude to maintain her dearest rights, 
and Heaven, which always protects the right, is upon our side, and will be 
propitious to us without doubt, because we are struggling for the religion 
of our fathers, for ous independence and our firesides. The day is coming, 
nor is it far distant, when we shall not only be able to impose terms upon 
our enemies, but to exact from them as a fitting act of justice, an indem- 
nity for the injuries which they have inflicted upon us—injuries which will 
indeed be a grevious burden to the country, but which will save its honor 
and its nationality. 


ous changes and even perform such tunes as lie within the compass of the eight 
notes of the scale. The key is D. 

The clock is to strike the quarters and hours upon four of the bells. The 
musical part of this work is arranged by Doctor Hodges. The striking machinery 
will be arranged within a few weeks. The new tenor bell weighs about 3000 
pounds. ‘Tenor is always used for the largest bell ; and in ringers language 
the smallest is generally denominated the Treble. 

We understand that there are some bells sent to complete a chime for a 
church at Philadelphia that are lying useless for the want of tuning. They have 


only to send to Dr. Hodges and the difficulties could no doubt be overcome and 
the bells rendered fit for use. 


PHILADELPHIA, AND SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Railroad between Philadelphia and Baltimore is not very expensive, the 
distance considered ; there is about 115 miles for about $3, but the road is not 
well laid down or cared for, and the cars are neither so roomy, so well ventilated, 
nor in any way so accommodated as they need be, and as the managers or di- 
rectors, if they knew they own interest, would cause them to be ; the time of 
travelling the route seems to be not well chosen, unless to persons who think 
more of making what is called the best of their time, than of the necessary duty 
of taking rest, and of taking the mind off the stretch ; thus this road is travelled 
between 10 o'clock at night, and six the next morning, and the traveller arrives 
at Baltimore feverish, jaded, and unfit if he be at all advanced in age to com 
mence business a few hours after his arrival ; besides which, unless he have 
mental aids about him, or a few valuable acquaintances at Philadelphia, he is 
wearied by hanging lounging about until 10 o'clock at night, so that this dreary 
centenery of miles is begun in bad humour. However, if the traveller have 
the good-luck to make as good an arrival as I did, he will soon forget the troubles 
jof the journey and his own fatigue, for if he go to the Eutaw House, which is 
jaearly at the west end of Baltimore, he will find obliging proprietors, attentive 
waiters, a roomy and convenient house, cleanliness (that delight to all travellers), 
good beds, in short all that a wanderer could desire, and will, with other matter 
which I will attempt to describe hereafter, be glad to come to Baltimore, and t 
this house again. 

The city of Baltimore is very judiciously placed as regards commerce and 
the safety of shipping ; for there is bay within bay at the head of Chesapeake 
bay, the innermost bay being the mouth of the Patapsco River, and having a 
harbour, a basin, and a city dock that come right into the heart of the city ; the 
|vessels are well sheltered, and the wharfs are both many and convenient. The 
streets are pretty much at right angles, and are spacious and well-built, the 
houses have been erected with much taste, the proprietors have been apparently 


The Supreme Government, in anticipation of these events, and convinced) 
that the final triumph in the present struggle will be in favor of Mexico,, 
wishes that in due time there should be prepared and transmitted to it in! 
the clearest form, an exact account of the losses sustained by the public in- 
terests and those of private individuals, in the present war ; and with this 
view his Excellency, the General, entrusted with the supreme executive 
power, charges me that I should direct you, as I now have the honor to do, 
that you take measures necessary to comply punctually with this design of 


eckless of expense both in the building and the fitting them up in the interior, 


jland the name of Isaiah Rogers of Boston is in most mouths as connected with 


larchitecture In short when we view the public and private buildings, the 
ichurches, the hotels, &c., this may be called not only the “ Monumental city ” 
bat, what an American gentleman called Edinburgh in Scotland, « The City of 
Palaces.” The city is pretty broadly paved, but such is the steepness of many 
a street that, in rainy weather such as we have lately had enough of, there is a 
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perfect flood down them, to such an extent that the city authorities have here | 


and there placed stepping stones at a considerable height above the level of the 
streets which else would be impassable; there is a good ¢trottoir in the main 
streets, and elsewhere it is also very comfortable walking, but here, as in Phila- 
delphia, many streets go by different names which causes some perplexity to the 
stranger. In this city is a good Museum, that is good as a museum, but I con- 
fess Iam much disgusted with the pretext, because it is not as a Museum that 
the major part of the visitors go to a place of the name ; they do not even ex- 


Musical Teaching —Mr. J. F. Warner who has become so well knowa 
through his able Translation of Weber's Theory of Musical Composition is now 
about forming classes for the teaching of Vocal and Justrumental music at his 
| rooms No. 411 Broadway. Mr, Warner has published a small volume entitled 
' Rudimental Lessons in Music” and another entitled “The Primary Note 
Reader, or first stepsin singing at sight,” both of which are works of high 
/merit and for sale at the Music Store of C. Holt 156 Fvlton Street. His great 
‘ability as a teacher has been so often acknowledged by the press, together with 


amine the curiosities except as passer le temps till the real cause of their pre- 


sence is ready; and that is either a giant, or a dwarf, or a /usus nature off 


some kind or other. or a juggler, or a piece of fantoccini, or at best a theatrical 


performance. Now what have these to do with a * Museum,” properly so), 


called? I found here the Sloman family,"on their way from the South ; they 
were performing at the Museum and in fact were the great attractions of the 


,our own commendations, that any further notice would seem unnecesary. 


The Drama. 


| Park Theatre —King John has been produced at this theatre during the week 
‘to tremendous houses, with great parade and pageant, and a8 far as the mere 
Spectacle or mise en scene goes, there has been no lack of energy or expense ; 


place; but the father I found the relic of old English comic song and comic 
acting, with much more decay of face than of mind, the mother a relic of 
the old declamatory Tragedy, playing comedy on Stilts in the character of Mrs. 
Simpson in the farce of «« Simpson and Co.,” and the daughters doing too much 
of many things to be distinguished in any thing; they are both playing the 
Pianoforte, both playing the Harp, both singing, so that after the first exhibition 


‘but the play itself is heavy, and drags its slow length along most drearily. With 
\the exception of the Constance of Mrs. Kean, which is the best we have ever 
seen, there is little to commend in the performance. The part of King John is 
‘a poor one, and that of Faulconbridge is very unsuited to Mr. Vandenhoff. 
‘There is by far too much poind made of the trumpeting and drumming, which 
‘is altogether overdone, and is painfully monotonous. ‘The carpenter intended 


is over, and the people have expressed their surprise that each should possess 
so large an extent of genius, they are filled with ennui and care no more about 


them, and yet this family are every one above the common run of talent, but in 
the eagerness to do much they do too much. I wonder that Mr. Sloman, who) 


is aman of tact, does not think of this. At the Holiday Street Theatre there | 


to catch Prince Arthurfshould be kept out of sight of the audience. The cos- 
\tumes are splendid, and the general getting up on the most liberal scale. 


Bowery Theatre-—Mr. J. B. Booth, the Tragedian, or as he is termed “ the 
lold theatrical war-horse,” has been playing a brief engagement at this theatre. 
He made his appearance on Thursday evening of last week in “ Hamlet,” a 


is nothi . t of Blake, 

: not suited to his powers, for his voice has sadly changed since we last 

doing Sir Robt. Bramble in whom every muscle should play. Anderson wae saw him, but he has still left some of the fire of genius which was once so much 

‘iin flare d to play Hamlet and Othello, but I doubt whether that clever actor||*émired, and his readings in some parts are truly excellent. On Monday even- 


ean take in Baltimore. It is a comfortable thing for the travellers at the Eutaw ng Mr. Booth took his benefit, and presented Otway's tragedy of «« Venice Pre- 


House, who generally look for amusement, and commonly want refreshment jserved, in which both himself and Mrs. C. Pope appeared, and the house was 


crowded to repletion. The Manager has reduced the First Tier of Boxes to 


when they come from theatres and such places, that a good cold supper is 95 con. thio glen wilt thie hase vightly. 


iad Olympic Theatre.—Mr. J. Dunn is still continuing to give all lovers of mirth 
The Catholic religion is strong at Baltimore, and vey influential, . ie V4 | a choice variety of his excellent comic pieces, and he fails not to draw many a 
thedral of the Catholics at the North-west extremity of the city is very 4.1 hat from those who are 


sing, very massy, and in tolerably good architecture, but it is neither grand in Ito gothere to get rid of some dreadful anxiety which seems to occupy their 
the exterior nor quite clear of gloomy effect. The chief dignitary of the Ca. | 


minds. Mr. Dunn appeared on Monday evening as Cupid to Mrs. Timm’s Psyche 
tholic church is an Archbishop. In the immediate neighbourhood of the Cathe- fut 7 4 P Le 


: oa ae Sapa and they were both well up to their parts. Mr. Holland, another great « gun” 
dral is a handsome large building called «The Nunnery of the Visitation,” in at this house, took his benefit on Wednesday evening, at which he had the ser 


which | am told that there is excellent education given to the young Catholic||, io, of Messrs. De Bar, Mitchell and Dunn. We need hardly say the theatre 
females. me was a perfect jam. 
I have yet a few words to say of Baltimore, but as the Mail is now ready, ]/' (Chatham Theatre.—The Manager of this theatre appears to be at no loss for 
must defer it till another opportunity, and conclude hastily, ¢ novelty, for on Monday evening last a new Historical drama called the “ Blood 
Yours, Canpipvs. Royal, or the Crown Jewels,” was produced, which, with a little more attention 
and study by some of the actors in this piece, may become a very great favorite 
Music and Musical Intelligence. here. Mr. Marshall as Col. Blood, and Mrs. Flynn as Katharine Ayliffe were 
excellent in their parts. The “Man of the Mountain” appears to enjoy as 
Henri Herz’s fourth and last Concert was very numerously attended, not quite; good a reputation as on the first night. and we think will do so for weeks to 
so much so as the preceding one, although much more brilliant in point of pro-| come. 
gramme. The favorite Buffo Duet from “Il Barbiere ” was charmingly sung . f 
by Mdme. Pico and Sig. de Begnis, and seemed to make the audience in a Sood Literary N olices. 
humour for the rest of the evening ; of course it was encored, so also was Mdme.||_ History of the American Revolution —Harper & Brothers.—This is a com- 
Pico and Miss Northall in their respective solos. ‘The 4th encore was awarded) pact and concise history of the principal events of the American Revolution— 
to Mr. Herz’s fantasia from « Lucrezia Borgia,” with Bouquet obligato, and the} in fact it contains more in a small space than any other work on the same sub- 
encore was translated into a capricio on two or three of our most popular) ject, and is admirably fitted for the perusal of the young, or for general adop- 
melodies—worked up very ingeniously and interwoven with a thread of the tion as a school text book, It is well illustrated with maps of all the principal 
Freischutz. ‘This pleasing addition to the programme was enthusiastically re-, ‘places of interest. It was first published in London by the Society for the dif- 
ceived and displayed the spirituel, so manifest in all Mr. Herz's performances, fusion of useful knowledge, and such is its character for impartiality and accura- 
Then came the Comic Duett from the “ Fanatico per la musica,” by Miss|/cy, that it has ron through several editions. It is frum the pen of the Rev. 
Northall and De Begnis. The pupil was worthy of her master and the master, J. L. Blake, D. D., author of + Sketches of American History.” The Harpers 
was worthy of himself in this dueto, in which, we believe, he has never had " have also sent us No. 12 of their beautiful edition of the “ Pictorial History 
rival. ‘The effect it produced, shows there are more admirers of Democritus (in ‘of England ;’—and No’s. I2I and 122 of their Illuminated and Illustrated 
this democratic country) than Heraclitus. The duet between Herz and Timm) Shakspeare. 
was admirably performed, but the great feature of the evening was the overture | it and Humour, selected from the English Poets, with an illustrative essay 
to “Semiramide,” for eight Pianofortes and sixteen excellent performers, was, and critical comments, by Leigh Hunt. ‘This forms LXXVII. of Wiley & Put- 
anything but effective. The arrangement is clever, but if it were for sixty in-| nam’s « Library of Choice Reading”’—and it well sustains their motto of 
stead of sixteen Pianofortes, the effect would be monstrous, for how can a motif) '* Books which are Books.’’ If we can find room, next week we will give our 
beginning for instance with the Flute, and perhaps repeated by the Bassoon, or| readers a-taste of its quality. 
a forte, intended for Violins, Violoncello, and double Bass, modulating into a deli- Virtue’s Illustrated Family Bible, No. 35.—This number proceeds as far as 
cate melody for the Oboe or Clarionet, and interwoven with martial themes for Chapter 12 in I. Kings, and is illustrated with a delightful view of the « ‘Tombs 
Horns and Trombone—we say how can these intended and required effects be, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat.” 
produced out of any number of instruments of one and the same capacity’ It}} [Leonard Scott & Co. have sent us their Re-print of the Westminster Re- 
is impossible, and the Overture to “ Semiramide ” would be one thousand times view for September,—it isa capital number, containing articles of very con- 
more effectively performed by ever so limited an orchestra than by a hundred) siderable interest, and is put forth in its usual good style. 
Pianofortes, The Architect.—The publishers, W. A. Graham, has sent us No. 2 of this 
Miss Josephine Bramson’s Concert.—This young lady was greeted by a very||work—the first number we have seen. A publication of this kind has been 
large audience at the Apollo Rooms on Monday evening last, and her clever much wanted, and we highly approve of the plan and the style of putting it be- 
execution upon the Pianoforte, aided by ber sister, was such as to justify all the fore the public. Each number contains six plates, from drawings on stone, 
praise that has been bestowed upon them. If to be harsh, is ever to be just, it, |giving designs for Cottages in different styles of architecture, accompanied with 
might be deemed so when making mention of the ladies who assisted as voca- specifications and directions for building, and estimates of the expense. It is 
lists. It 1s an ungracious task to speak even ungently of woman—therefore, in edited by Wm. H. Ranlett, Architect. 
kindness we are led to hope that Mrs. Ferguson may never again place herself, W. Taylor & Co. of the Astor House, have sent us their new edition (the 
in a position to be justly an object of merriment, and that Madame eat tenth) of Gliddon’s “ Ancient Egypt.—Also, No. 35 of their “ Modern Stand. 


“ sober second thought” will induce her ne longer to seek the applause of the ard Drama, containing King John ; this must be peculiarly acceptable to the 
public. public at the present time. 
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Adriance’s, Arcade, Chestnut Street. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ : 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILL ‘Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 


Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pils. 
NEW LABELS. k 
DP The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pils, 

contain 5063 LETTERS !!! | 

TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and your 
sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to follow this com- | 
mon-sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents for Brandreth’s | 
Pills whether these things are so or not. Let them enquire among ther friends aud ask the 

saine question. Verily if EVIDENCE is wanted it shall ‘Yo the sick, let me 
say, use the BRANDRETH PILLS 

s the best advice mortal man can give you. 

THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entively Vegetable, 


long experience has proved correct. 


be procured 


jmedical practice. 
‘but the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, im the same man 


7s or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 


ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 


be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 


It is highly couceutrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 


er as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 


and made on those principles w hich vrains of either Quinine or Morphine contain ail the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
It is now no speculation, whea they are resorted to in lerude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


sickness, for they are kuown to be the best cleansers of the stomach and bowels, and in all ‘drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 


dyspeptic and bilious cases, they are « great blessing. 
the house. If faithfully used when there is occasiou for medicine, it will be very seldom that 
a Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to 
their bodies co use these Pills. 

DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity, to ameliorate the pangs of disease, 1s the 
sraud object of medical science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the healing virtues of | 

R. BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’S PILLS. The cures effected by this medicine would fill) |¢ 
volumes. 

Views on Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Iregular Nervous Seusatious. 

** Tils, small! at first, grow larger from delay, 
And slowly eat their sad and cankering way ; 
Thus by successive throes, the frame is Lorn, 
Till health and peace of mind alike are goue.” 

The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which iinmediately 
connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their functions disordered by an} 
oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex- | 
panded upon the organs of digestiou conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. 
though the Head cau, undoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in | 
the great majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disor- | 

ered Stomach ; and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove that erudities in Ue Stomac h |! 
and Bowels can, in every grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or-||' 
of the body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising form of Tie Dolereaux—the alarm, 

ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—-or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all frequently be traced to the source above 
mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so mac 
suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participste) BRANDRETH PILLS ave | 


ymatic toute and cleansing properties, they re- | 


| 


confidently recommended ; as, by combining ar 
move all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, end im- 
vart tranquillity to the nervous system : and, iu fet, by their general purifying power upon the 
lood, exert a most beneficial influence in all cases of disease. 
PURIFICATION. 

It is a settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that wales: 
from impurities, the whole system mast inevitably become diseased. When the blood becomes 
clogged, thick, aud moves through the veins and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may resi 
assured that sickness, with its concomitant train of evils, is about to ensue. The utmost care | 
and greatest precaution are therefore necessary, and the system should be closely watched )}; 
Those who generally provide themselves with mild and aperieat physic, shoald give a pre- 
ference to such as are of a strictly vegetable nature. 

ar to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate s¢ 
effectually—cleansing the system—purifying the blood aud removing all undue biliary secre-,| 
tions. j 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one sappose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 
not always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles opon which | 
they are made are so wuerring, that a million pounds could be made - day without the most | 


j 


the blood is kept tree | 


remote possibility of a mistake occurring. (ret the geouiae, that is all, and the medicine will | 
give you fall satisfaction. i 

When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and | 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the |1 


purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness |the sight. 
jjyield quickly to the specific effect of this pleasant application. 


They will ensure them from severe sick |'stored to sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to 
give them relief. 


should do the same. 

Ladies should use Brendreth’s Pills frequently. 
ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them, Females will find 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so 
often prevalent at au interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy | 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used | 

by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 
physicians wh» recommend his Pills to their patieats, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 
and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the = at and carry 
off the corrupt hamors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea || 
sure. 
Dr. Brandreth’s .Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 
Bowery, and 24] Hadson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. 
DR. POWELL, M.D. 

OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warrea-Street. 

TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and vo operations upon that organ from 9 to 
fh 4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicious of the patient are aroused, the disease often 


t 


jdisappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look 


| |saparilla. ‘ 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 
ijao relief aatil | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time | was wholly con- 


fined to my bed. 
‘lenjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
ivilla. 


jtrae, 


And al-|{lushia 


h thave been some remarkable cures effected by its use i ) 
lof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had befoce enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 


la few bottles. —Yours, truly, 


lets, 


is. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; 


|United States and Canada. 


Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills ap | — 


SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES CURED 


Street, New York, (Successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) 
| gists in the United States. 


cales 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the ef- 


ficiency of Instrumental Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of 


T 


Let every family keep these PILLS in \can be dilaced when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 


The foliowing certificate is ouly auother link in the great chain of testimony to its merits . 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 
Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequently 
upon the efforts of successful practi 
h interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
Ihave been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘ Doctors 
I tried various remedies but found 


Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 


iouers wit 


After using it a few months, | aow am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 


JOHN M. NORRIS. 
certify that the same are 
T. M. MERRIMAN. 
The following is an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard, 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, | hereby 
REV. 


Further Testimony. 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 
Messrs. Sands: | have beeu afflicted with » severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
iver, fur the last twenty years ; suffering at times what langusge cannot convey, but since 
aking your Sarsaparilla | have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
end to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded all 
ther medicine, and thoroughly tied the Se:sapariila, which | can recommend in truth and sin- 
-erity to all those who are in any way afflicted with auy species of scrofulous complaints. There 
; u this Vieinity. Mrs, 1. Shaw, by the use 


y. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
WM. GALUSHA. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its snperior value and efficacy, see pamph 


which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 


York. 


Sold also by Join Holland & Co,, Moutreal ; John Masson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 5 
and by Druggists generally throughvat the 

Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
ft The public are respectfally requested to remem! er that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 
een and is coustantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


lwhich the human fraine is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 


BY THE ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
» HOUSANDS are suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of the eye-lids, 
e so severe as to deprive them of all the enjoyments of life, and render ex- 


=> ae ‘ istence itself almost a buarthen to them, when they might in a very short time 
x SU be com letely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
— the pes scone ROMAN EYE BALSAM. There is no article prepared that 

s so immediately certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye-lids, and restore 
Any disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured without an operation, will 
Many people have been re- 


rice 25 cents. 
JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers 
Sold also by the most respectable Drug- 
Sept.19-3m. 


In small jars, 
Prepared and sold by HENR 


formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 


JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 


Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 
is Band. 
lication 

pt.d-tf. 


TERMS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be known upon aj 
o Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. 


BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE. 
HIS is an excellent article, aud will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 
in one minute. 


arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more } The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will perma- 


prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, gbjects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinctly defined, but run into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, | 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, ere 


spectable Draggists in the United States. 


jnently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 


Prepared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. 
shamber Street,—Granite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also all 
Price 25 cents. Sept.19.3m. 


by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
treatment, terminating in total loss of vision. | 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most | 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. ! 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be | 
distinguished from the natural. : 
SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-Ly. 
PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 18-tf. |g 


BEAR’S OIL. 
HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 


O* all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals 
the Oil prepared from BEAR’S GREASF. 


| 


In most instances it re- | 


without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
jthe option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,® 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


HIS Institution embraces important aud substantial advantages with respect to Life Assu 
rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 


necessity. 
siege DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 


‘lat the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 
|premiums paid on each policy effected on the pro 


fit seale. 


PLES. 


4a 


& stores the Hair to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it fiom falling | 
off in any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians and Che- la | Sum. | Premium. | Year —— — a ee yes reduc- | Sum mgt hye | bor. 
mists as Sir Humphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear's ‘ | policy. 

— Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre- | 5/° F 

servation of the Hair, or restoring it when Bald. The sabscriber has saved no expense in get-,| | 
ting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in sucha manner gg | 5000 { 370 80 | 1839 | S2800| 370 45 55 76 1780 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, it indi ble for the toilet and dress- 1840 581 a5| 270 20 30 > 1483 
1841 | 55556) 347 50 87 64 1336 


repared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corner , 
Chamber Street,—Graninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) In bottles, 50 cents | 
for large, 25 cents for small. Sept.19-3m. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


knowa popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- | 
nam Bonum, Damascus and double Damasens barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, Néw York, Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses ea elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Peus in boxes ; holders 


of every ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so- 
licited, b 3 HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, o@) 


comer of Gold-st. 4) 


The divi f profits is annual, and th ill be made in December of the 
NITED STATES AGENCY. 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeti 


| (5th of May, 1546, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall stree 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well New York, g 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 

Alexander E. Hossack, M.D. : New York. 

S. 8. Keene. 

BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
W. Van Hook, Esq., New York. J. Meredith, Esq., Baltimore. 
SOLICITOR at New York, John Hone, EsQ. 

JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
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GEORGE LODER “begs ‘to announce that, at the ‘request of many friends, he has vill 
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The Anglo American. 


NovemBer 21, 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Sireet. 
fHF\UIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses- 
sion of the uadersigaed, who has re-fitted, re-furuished, papered and painted it, throughout 
—and made such additions to it, as may couduce more to the comfort of traveliers. 

An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, Gi NTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, and several 
large PARLOURS, have been added—and the Table, Bedding, and Atteadance it 1s determined 
shall be equal to any in the country. 

Convenient BATH-ROOMS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, 
and every care will be taken to please those who may call ou him. 

0G A POST COACH, belonging to the * Franklin House,” will be in attendance at the 
— and Steamboat Landings to take passengers to this House, for 25 cents each, including 
uggage. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits a share of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 
the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 

The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GRORGE P. BURNHAM, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet his frieads at the *‘ FRANKLIN.” D. K. MINOR, 

Noy. 14-2m. Proprietor. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
261 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY sT. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 


h 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPrs, AND BEST APPARATUS), 


Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN MeDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
T= Subscribe. respectiully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well kaown MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirety re- 
fitted aud put in the best possible order. 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN MeDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
he Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, 
1009 hoise power, Lieut. James Hoskeu, R. N. Commander, are intended to sail as follows : 
GREAT WESTERN. 


Sly. 25-tf 


From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday - - - - Ilth April. | Thursday - - - 7th May. 
Saturday - - - - 30th May. | Thursday’ - - - - 25th June. 
Saturday - - - 25th July. | Thursday - - - - 20th Aug. 
Saturday - - - - 12th Sept. | Thursday - - - - Sth Oct. 
Saturday - - - Oct. | Thursday - 26th Nov 

GREAT BRITAIN 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

Saturday - - - 9th May. | Saturday : - - 6th June. 


Ist Aug. 
22d Sept. 
- 17th Nov. 


Tuesday - 7th July. | Saturday = - 
Wednesday - - 26th Aug. | Tuesday - 
Tuesday 20th Oct. | Tuesday - 
Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Stewaid’s fee. 
Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. f 
For freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to 
New York, 27th February, 1846. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their coustruction, great strength, and 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 
afternoon except Sunday. 

Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pie 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed in 
the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change 
from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies and Families 
travelling in other lines between New York and Boston. 

The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Weduesday, and 
Friday. 

The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 
turday. 

The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passeu- 

ers. 
. For Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, ps eae a may be made in Boston, st Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In 
Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. — ‘ Jly4-6m. 
J. T. WILLISTON, 
DEALER IN WATCHES, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 

ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded 

Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best manner at the lowest prices. 


Trade woik promptly done on reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 
Nov. Sly. No. 1 Coartlandt-st., Up Stairs. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sande & Co. No establishment of the kiad was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with| 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson's a magnificent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. Li-tf. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPASDIA, &c, 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i now complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

W ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
} on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
lspecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrabs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornameutal Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUE'TS of choice flowers taste- 


fully ut up at all seasons. 
Neo ke rienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 


tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
lleft-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


|Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. ‘ 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 


\ AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
i cipe Segars iu all thei: variety. {7 LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
July 7-ly. 


land Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th aud from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. IL. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Noy. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11 


| These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
iwith such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neithes the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
\packages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
japply to bk. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cenis per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co, respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
lall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that coutiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


1 poner ted fron NEW YORK on the 11th, aud from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
\WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. HH. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 


| These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
aoe to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 
japply to 

|" My 24-Ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 

| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
|QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
|KD excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


joneceoding day. 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. i Pree 21, July 21, Noy. 21, 
Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,) April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 


| Ashburton, 
{Patrick Heury, 
'F. P. Allen, 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.,|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 
| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of eb ce 
jand comfort their Cabin or for their fans sailing and 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The are of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deseri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli 
jeation to the Stewards. 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, ot 
|Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 
[sages apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. or to 
| My 31-uf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
j will sueceed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
INEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
\7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. -— 


| Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
'St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/| Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10; Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. ! 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Switzerland, FE. Knight, 10, 10, 10 April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
iQaebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 0, 10, 10 
'Vietoria, kK. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
|Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10 10 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, F.. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10! June Oct. Feb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


| 
| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experien igators# 
care win be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., ma the best 
| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
|Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters 
jPareels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be d 


ito 

| My 24-tf. 

| 

| following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the 
t 

} 


tched in the 
sai 
he succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live. 
|Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1/| July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
‘Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 6} Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
\Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelie, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
|Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 . . 1 
'New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16/ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 . 16, 6 
|Yorkshire,new | D. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


announcement, to point out the value of this “‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur-| | 


chasers of the original work it will be almost indispeusable ; for, ranging over the whole field, 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every circ, to avoid some material omissions of macters, 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, aud even to readers who may noi desise to | 


possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the inealeulable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful) 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Peuny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and heve acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete — — 

2 


These Ships are net surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or im their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The eek rs are well known es 9 of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
‘tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. * i 
‘as regards thie days of [dling, Mell be observed as heretofore. ny 
| The rice of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
ition will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
jthe Stewards if required, 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels] 
lor Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. 
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